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The active operations foreshadowed last week 
on the Danube and in Armenia have developed 
into actual movements of considerable magni- 
tude and importance. Pontoons were thrown 
across the Danube dt [brail and Galatz on Fri- 
day morning, advance guards of Cossack horse- 
men having been previously transported in 
barges at both places. ‘These served to hold in 
check the light troops of the Turks while a di- 
vision of infantry with artillery crossed the 
bridges and formed for advance on Matchin. A 
sharp engagement occurred at the outposts du- 
ring the day, and by Saturday morning the 
Turks had abandoned the place, leaving the 
northern part of the Dobrudscha open to the 
invaders. It is probable that the first deter- 
mined stand will be made on the line of the 
railroad from Kustendji to Tchernavoda, but 
this can hardly hold out long in view of the ease 
with which the Russians can cross the river 
above Tchernavoda, thus turning the position. 
It may be remembered that this is precisely the 
plan of campaign which we foresaw would be 
followed when war was declared. In Armenia 
the central concentration of both sides preceded 
a series of severe engagements the result of 
which is not as yet known. The Turks have 
rallied from their repulse at Montenegro and are 
again pushing forward with largely superior 
forces. The Montenegrins are resisting with 
their customary gallantry and are hoping for aid 
from Austria. English advices are again war- 
like and indicate the possible shipment of an 
army corps to some point within easy reach of 


Egypt. 


An unexpected outbreak has occurred among 
the Indians in the region about the Northwestern 
corner of Oregon and the adjacent section of 
Idaho. There is the usual story of reservations 
invaded by pioneers in spite of government pro- 
hibition, of successive reductions of the reserva- 


tions, of ill faith and ill feeling between settlers 
and savages, and at last a raid upon the un- 
suspecting settlers and all the horrors of an 
| Indian massacre. Young Joseph, a Nez Perce 
Chief, led the outbreak. He descended upon 
the settlements along Salmon River, killing some 
thirty or forty men and taking captive the 
women and children. The first reinforcements 
of troops that were available—weak, as a matter 
of course, in number—were hurried forward to 
death and utter rout, fifty or sixty of them throw- 
ing away their lives to occupy the enemy until the 
Pacific posts could be emptied of their garrisons 
in order to concentrate a sufficient force to cope 
with the Indians. Gen. Howard has about half 
as many men in his entire command as Young 
Joseph has in his, so wé may expect that the 
latter will be quickly driven into the mountains. 
What a pity it is that Congress did not reduce 
the army to eight or ten thousand men ! 


Taking into consideration the size of the city, 
St. John, New Brunswick, must be regarded 
as having suffered more severely by fire than 
any of its predecessors. Covering a narrow 
peninsula, fully one-half of its most densely 
populated section was totally destroyed on Wed- 
nesday night. The buildings were largely of 
wood, and the fire, starting, as such fires always 
do, under exceptionaliy favorable conditions, 
was driven by a southerly gale across the city, 
leaving nothing but ruins behind it. The more 
substantial buildings went down when the flames 
were well under way almost as readily as did the 
wooden structures which served as kindlings, 
and in a few hours fifteen or twenty thousand 
people were homeless. It is said that insurance 
‘risks in St. John have long been regarded un- 
favorably by many underwriters owing to the 
combustible character of the houses. Hardly 
were the returns from this disaster complete, 
when (on Monday of this week) Marblehead, 
Mass., was half destroyed, and some thousands 
of factory operatives left at once houseless and 
out of work. It is probably inevitable that such 
fires will now and then occur so long as it is 
cheaper to insure combustible buildings than 
it is to construct incombustible ones. 


The French Chamber has passed a vote of 
want of confidence, embodying a brief but very 
pointed and powerful indictment of the Admin- 
istration, by the decisive vote of 363 to 153. It 
has also refused to vote direct taxes, but has 
made, unanimously, adequate provision for the 
immediate wants of the public service. The 
debates developed the radical differences im 
the anti-republican coalition on which the pres- 
ent ministry relies for support, and thus 
demonstrated the truth of Jules Simon’s char- 
acterization of it us an ‘‘ambiguous government.” 
It is, however, away from home that we learn 
the ill-concealed designs of the clerical party, to 
whose machinations France is indebted for the 
present difficulties. The ‘‘ Freeman’s Journal” 
thus epitomizes their secret aims: 


“True statesmanship would call the military forces 
of France into their highest activity and precipitate 





the fight, in which England, France and Austria are 
interested, against Russia and Prussia. At the,end of 





that great, impending and certain conflict Europe 
will be in a condition to disarm.’ 

What a wild statesmanship is this, that would 
thrust the half convalescent invalid into the 
prize ring to attack the robust and victorious 
champion of the. century, without even a Just 
cause for an ally. 


The President has sent a cireular letter to all 
office-holders, calling their attention to the fol- 
lowing paragraph in a recent letter by him to 
the Secretary of the Treasury: 

“No officer should be required or permitted to take 
part in the management of political organizations, 
caucuses, conventions, or election campaigns. Their 
right to vote and to express their views on public 
qnestions, either orally or through the press, is not 
denied, provided it does not interfere with the dis- 
charge of their official duties. No assessment for 
political purposes on officers or subordinates should 
be allowed. 


It is understood that this rule will be enforced 
by dismissal of the disobedient and will be fol- 
lowed by a very general resignation of office 
holders from positions as managers of political 
clubs and party organizations. 


The country is so desirous for Civil Service 
Reform that it will welcome this order; but it is 
really valuable only as an indication of public sen- 
timent. So long as the office-holders are impelled 
by self-interest to keep their party in power they 
will not be prevented by official orders from 
maneuvering to do it. They will argue that it 
is safer to run the risk of removal by a Republi- 
can President than to incur the certainty of it 
by a Democratic triumph. Moreover, it is the 
right of every American citizen to exert all legit- 
imate influence on the politics of his country, 
and he does not relinquish this right by accept- 
ing an office. The President has neither a right 
to require nor to prohibit his political activity, 
provided it does not interfere with his adminis- 
trative duties. 


There appears to be at last a prospect that 
temperance men will unite forces which have 
hitherto been defeated in detail. The Society 
for the Prevention of Crime is following up the 
Excise Board closely, has called for a list of 
licensed places, etc., and has elicited from in 
dividual members of the Board an expressed 
purpose to construe the law strictly and enforce 
it rigorously. If this is done the sale of liquor 
will be confined to genuine hotels, and perhaps 
restaurants. A second society is being organ- 
ized for the purpose of aiding widows and chil- 
dren to enforce the provisions of the Civil Dam- 
age Act. And arrangements are in progress for 
the reception of Mr. Murphy, the temperance 
reformer, who is expected to begin work in this 
city and Brooklyn about the 4th of July. If 
the rival fire companies can stop fighting among 
themselves, and unite to pour water on the fire, 
each from his own engine, perhaps something 
will really be done to diminish the frightful 
conflagration. 


We can ask no better pledges than Governor 
Hampton, of South Carolina, gave in his address 
last week at Auburn, in this State: 

““We do not call any Northern man, any [rishman, 
any German, any Englishman who settles in our 
midst as au honest citizen, a carpet-bagger. We wel- 
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come such with open arms. We tell them to come to 
our genial skies and fertile sgil. Come one, come all, 
and I pledge them, in the namhe of the State, a hospit- 
able, warm-hearted reception. We do not ask whether 
they are Republicans or Democrats.” 

It is only in a very general way, however, that 
one man ¢an speak for a community, which, in 
the nature of the case, can express its purposes 
only by its actions. So long as a defeated 


' gubernatorial candidate is compelled by social 


ostracism to seek a home elsewhere, as was ex- 
Gov. Chamberlain, so long as the Chief Justice 
of the United States is socially ignored, as was 
Chief Justice Waite in his recent visit to Charles- 
ton, so long the North will continue to applaud 
Gov. Hampton as a courageous educator of an 
imperfectly civilized community rather than as 
a true representative of one which has wholly 
outgrown the barbarism of slavery. . 


A recent legal decision in this city makes a 
clear case for Legislative interference. It was 
rendered in a law-suit between a woman and a 
sewing-machine company of whom she had pur- 
chased a machine under a contract by which 
she agreed to pay in montbly installments, and 
in case of any default to allow the company to 
take back the machine. She had more than 
half paid for the machine when she defaulted 
because it worked imperfectly, whereupon the 
company took the machine and refused either to 
return it or to allow her anything for her pay- 
ments. The iniquity of the contract was recog- 
nized by the court; but it was held legal though 
unjust. It is a strange anomaly in our law 
which protects a borrower from usurious inter- 
est by annulling his agreement even to pay back 
the principal, and leaves a poor sewing woman 
at the mercy of a merciless corporation. 


President McCosh, of Princeton College, has 
added to his well-deserved laurels by his vigor- 
ous measures against hazing. He has promptly 
suspended the entire outgoing Freshman class 
for acting like a mob of plug uglies toward the 
incoming Freshmen. If every suspended col- 
legian is received, as he should be, in his village 
home with an ovation of disgrace, Princeton 
will not have occasion to repeat this suspension. 
But why should college students secure immu- 
nity from the ordinary penalties of rowdyism? 
If these roughs had not been collegians they 
would have paid for their freak by fine and im- 
prisonment. Society punishes the ignorant 
severely, and the educated not at all. It re- 
verses Christ’s maxim; the servant that knows 
not his lord’s will is sent to the pevitentiary; 
the servant that knows it is—sent home to be 
the admiration of the young ladies and the 
envy of the boys. 


The execution in a single day of eleven men 
for organized murder is an event in the annals of 
American jurisprudence. For fourteen years the 
Molly Maguires have kept the coal region of 
Pennsylvania under a reign of terror. Over a 
dozen prominent citizens have been assassinated ; 
the roboeries, riots and other outrages are un- 
numbered ; the bandage has been taken from 
the eyes of justice and put upon her wrists; 
witnesses dared not testify nor juries ’convict. 
lf Pennsylvania had been Mississippi we should 
have had abundant appeals for federal interfer- 
ence. Tardily aroused sentiment bas at last 
asserted itself in the arrest and execution of the 
ringleaders. They were American thugs and 
richly deserved their fate. Nevertheless, we 
cannot forget that it is the very work of Chris- 
tianity to do for men more and better than they 
deserve. We cannot but ask ourselves whether 
He who pardoned on the cross the penitent 
brigand would not have discovered some better 
remedy for ruffianism than the very primitive 
one of putting the ruffians out of existence. 
We wonder whether omniscient justice will not 
lay part of the burden of these crimes on the 





society which allowed such brutal natures to be 
developed within the echoes.of a hundred church 
bells. Practically our Christianity stands in the 
presence of such an execution condemned for 
failure, and the Christian church ought to ask 
itself the question whether it can find for the 
boy Molly Maguires now growing up no better 
fate than that to which it left the fathers last 
Thursday. : 


A very brief summer sensation has been pro- 
duced in social circles by the semi-official an- 
nouncement that the Grand Union Hotel at 
Saratoga will take no Jews. The ostensible 
defense of this revival of the defunct proscrip- 
tion of the Middle Ages, which banished the 
Jews in every city to the Ghettae, is the alleged 
unfitness of Jews to associate with Gentiles. The 
real secret appears to have been a personal quar- 
rel between the representative of A. T. Stewart 
and Mr. Seligman, a Jew banker of this city. 
It is the old story. Haman is wroth with Mor- 
decai, and visits his wrath on the whole people. 
Happily this piece of petty exclusiveness has re- 
ceived from all Christian peoples the condemna- 
tion which it deserves. 


A rumor which has been for some time quiet- 
ly whispered in ecclesiastical circles has at last 
found audible voice in the daily papers, to the 
effect that an endeavor is making to pack the 
Congregational National Council for the purpose 
of reopening the recent controversy among the 
Congregational churches. It is said that one 
side proposes to elect”’Mr. Beecher. moderator, 
and that the other side is preparing to press 
through a series of resolutions condemning the 
action of the late Advisory Council, and recom- 
mending the mis-called Andover plan, which 
Andover has so vigorously repudiated. The 
folly of the first rumor is sufficiently exposed by 
the statement that Mr. Beecher is not a member 
of the National Council and does not desire or 
expect to be. Both he and his friends believe 
that the churches are abundantly able to take 
care of their own affairs without volunteered 
advice; and that all efforts to stir up strife or 
renew expiring scandals will meet with severe 
reprehension from the. great body of Congrega- 
tional churches. There are many who have 
hitherto thought that a Triennial National 
Council was a superfluous body whose chief 
business has been to laboriously search for some- 
thing to do. But, if the National Council is 
to sit in judgment upon local councils, and 
issue mandates, under the form of resolutions, 
to the Congregational churches, it will be deem- 
ed not only superfluous but dangerous. Mean- 
while, neither Mr. Beecher nor his friends have 
been ‘‘ whispering,” bor ‘‘ corresponding,” nor 
** visiting churches,” nor ‘‘ inspiring infinences,” 
nor in apy way seeking to take possession of the 
National Council. If an effort is made to drag 
that Council into a conflict, it will be by those 
who have succeeded hitherto in embroiling 
churches and institutions, but have succeeded 
in nothing else. 





A NOTABLE MEETING. 


ORTY-one years ago a young negro slave 
ran away from his master on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, and with the north star to 
guide him succeeded in’ escaping to the free 
States. Last week he went back a gray-haired, 
elderly man of dignified presence, and visited 
his old master and the familiar scenes of former 
days. It is easy to imagine a meeting of this 
kind which would be mere buffoonery, if noth- 
ing worse, but in the present instance the aged 
white man was Mr. Thomas Auld, and his vis- 
itor was Frederick Douglass, United States 
Marshal of the District of Columbia, easily the 
most worthily famous of his race on this conti- 
nent. 
Mr. Douglass has, if we mistake not, seriously 


falsified 





offended the upstart Negro politicians of the 
day by his refusal to join in their schemes for 
advancement irrespective of qualification, and 
has maintained from first to last a bearing which 
does him the highest credit. His ability is un- 
questioned, and he is to be congratulated in that - 
his former master is one who can welcome an 
old slave who has won distinction in no mean 
spirit, but as Mr. Douglass says, ‘* With a face 
aglow with the light that comes from an honest 
heart, and reflecting the glory from the spirit 
world, upon whose borders he is, and where we 
shall soon meet again.” 

This famous runaway slave was welcomed too 
by other white residents who remembered him; 
among them by Mr. Wm. Bruff, who taught him 
to read fifty years ago. From this gentleman 
Mr. Douglass for the first time ascertained the 
date of his own birth: February, 1818. We 
lack space to quote from the admirable address 
to the Negroes of the vicinity who assembled to 
listen to him, but it was full of a kind of com- 
mon sense, not wholly complimentary, of which 
they hear by far too little. Altogether the oc- 
casion was one which must remain without a 
parallel, for there is but one Frederick Douglass, 
and a similar chain of circumstances is not like- 
ly to occur again. 








A LESSON FOR THE DAY. 
i is the barest truism to assert that refusing 
social fellowship to any man because of his 
race or his religion is un-Christian. It will, 
perhaps, not be accepted by our readers as 
equally a truism that no Christian can wholly 
refuse social fellowship to a man because of his 
character. Yet it is very certain that he can 
only be ironically called a follower of Christ who 
accounts himself too refined and cultured to 

mix with modern publicans and sinners. 

For it was noted of Christ that he was a friend 
of the publicans and sinners of his own age. If 
he had simply preached to them no one would 
have complained ; but he made of them com- 
panions. And the publicans of that day were 
very prosaic sinvers. They were coarse, loud, 
vulgar. When they amassed wealth they were 
‘*shoddy.” In amassing it they were systematic 
defrauders. They made their money out of 
‘‘rings.” They were despised even by their 
own nationality. They were characterized by 
Cicero as ‘‘altogether thieves and robbers.” 
They made false charges; extorted hush money ; 
accounts; oppressed the poor; and 
were band and glove with the oppressors of 
their people. 

And Christ not only ate and drank with them, 
he took pains to emphasize the fact that he was 
not above doing se, On one occasion he called a 
publican to be his disciple. The publican took 
a characteristic way of honoring this new Rabbi. 
He gave a great party, and invited all his old 
fellows to it. Jesus accepted the honor. It 
was as if a modern minister should accept an 
invitation to a dinner party with Boss Tweed at 
one end of the table and Boss Shepherd at the 
other. When he was criticised for it by the 
orthodox he replied that ‘‘ they that be whole 
need not a physician but they that be sick.” 
On anotber occasion he was entering Jericho. 
Jericho was a city of both publicans and priests. 
It was the center of a profitable trade, and 
therefore the tax-gatherers’ headquarters; it was 
the ecclesiastical suburb of Jerusalem, and as 
such the retreat of the priesthood when off duty. 
One of these tax-gatherers had a curiosity to see 
Jesus, mingled in the crowd, could not get near 
enough, was jostled to and fro by the multitude, 
who always take delight in getting a mild re- 
venge on shoddy aristocrats on such occasions, 
and finally ran forward and climbed a tree to 
get a sight of the passing Rabbi. And Jesus 
ignored the priests and the orthodox and invited 
himself to be the guest of the despised Zaccheus. 
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The doctrine which Christ thus emphasized 
by his example he also enforced by his precepts. 
‘*If ye love them which love you,” said he, 
‘what thank have ye? Do not even the publi- 
cans the same? And if ye salute your brethren 
only what do ve more than others? Do not even 
the publicans so?” And he sets before his dis- 
ciples as their pattern the example of the 
Heavenly Father, who ‘ maketh his sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain 
on the just and on the unjust.” 

The lesson for the day is a lesson against ex- 
clusiveness. The worst intolerance is that of 
democracy. The most petty exclusiyeness is 
that of American society. 
none the less that it is curiously inconsistent 
with our professions. ILow many of our readers 
are accustomed to extend social fellowship to 
their Roman Catholic fellow citizens? We hire 
them, pay them wages, let them cook our victuals, 


It is a common vice 


and build our railroads, and serve as portraits for 
our caricatures. But we hold ourselves aloof 
from all social fellowship with them, and then 
wonder at their bigotry in refusing to come to 
our churches. How much can the Society for the 
Conversion of the Jews hope to accomplish in a 
commummity which refuses them a seat at the 
first-class hotel table? Just as much as Phari- 
saism did for the conversion of the publieans in 
the first century. 

We have a right to our friends. We have a 
right to our Bethany and our rest in the house 
of those that love us and whom we love. But 
we have no right to shut wholly out of our social 
fellowship any class for any reason. We have 
no right to refuse it even to the Joud and the 
coarse. The sick need a physician. Moral health 
goes by contact. Christians are to be salt; and it 
is by diffusion the salt flavors the soup. Suppose 
the little leaven hid in three measures of meal 
should form a clique, declare of the dough that 
it is inert and uncongenial, and refuse to mix 
with it; how long before the loaf would be leay- 
ened? Even the shoddy and the sordid are to 
be educated by the touch of the cultured and 
the refined. If all that has been said of the 
Jews were as true as it is palpably unjust, still 
to refuse them fellowship would be to disregard 
the example and violate the precepts of Jesus 
Christ. No man hasa right to use his culture 
alone for his own enjoyment. 
is to be not a Christian but a Pharisee. 


To ve exclusive 





WHY? 

If our heavenly Father knows what we have need 
of before we ask him, why ask him ? 

4* might suffice to reply, Because he bids us. 

It might be safely added that we do not 
know everything, and perhaps do not fully know 
why he bids us ask. But one reason we can at 
least very clearly see. We do not say that it is 
the only reason; nor even the chief reason; only 
that it is one reason. 

Though He knows what we have need of we 
do not. Our asking defines our need in our own 
minds. We see clearly when we endeavor to 
express what before we felt vaguely. And know- 
ing our need prepares us to receive God’s pro- 
vision for it. Asking forgiveness enables us to 
accept pardon. Telling the story of our sorrows 
prepares us to receive Divine comfort. By asking 
we open the door and let in to our soul Him 
who is a Present Help in every time of trouble. 
The sun is always shining. Prayer lifts the 
curtain, throws back the blind, and lets the di- 
vine glory in. 

A single Scriptural illustration may suffice to 
make clear this one reason why we should ask 
Him who knows our need. 

When the unknown Christ met the two disci- 
ples going, after their Lord’s death, to Emmaus, 
he did not begin with an offer of comfort. He 
began with a question : ‘* What manner of com- 
munications are these that ye have one to another, 


Did he need to in- 
Was not the story 
their grief familiar to 


as ye walk and are sad?” 
quire? Did he not know? 
of his Passion and of 
him? 

But they did not themselves clearly know the 
secret of their own sorrow. They felt but did 
Their defined to 
themselves the limits of their faith, and the 
measure of their despair. They still believed 
in one who had been a prophet: but their trust 
that he was the One to have delivered Israel had 
set ina night of despair. ‘* We trusted,” they 
said; they spoke of a past faith. It was the 
death of faith, a faith which died when their 
Christ cried out, It is finished, which pierced 
them with inexplicable sorrow. 
questioned them they had not 
hended their own grief: they would not have 


not comprehend. answer 


Before Christ 
fully compre- 


been ready to listen to the voice of a stranger 
expounding from the Old Testament the doe- 
trine of a suffering Messiah, a King, a Con- 
querer, triumphant by the power of his death. 
In telling him the story of their own despair 
they unconsciously opened their hearts to re- 
ceive the visit of a new hope. 

Prayer is needed not to prepare God to bless 
us, but to prepare us to receive God’s blessing. 
In carrying to him our want we carry to bim 
an open heart; and not even Almighty grace can 
give help to the soul that is closed against the 
Great Father’s loving help. 





NOTES. 

—The religious press is endeavoring to wake up 
the clergy and the churches to a sense of derelic- 
tion of duty. The summary of statistics, gather- 
ed from several *‘ organs,” is to the effect that not 
two-thirds of the families representing the Bap- 
tist churches of New England take a Baptist 
paper; with a membership of 115,000 the total 
denominational circulation is 25,000. The Metho- 
dist Protestant denomination in the United 
States with about the same membership gives to 
her organ a circulation of 10,000; the Presby- 
terian circulation is an unknown quantity, but it 
is not so large but that the ‘‘ Presbyterian Week- 
ly” has a suggestion for an improvement, viz., 
to consider what measures can be taken to 
induce Presbyterian pastors to carry out the 
recommendation of the General Assembly that 
every family, in the bounds of their respective 
congregations, should have a religious paper. It 
thinks that the Methodist pastors set their Pres- 
byterian brethren an example worthy of emula- 
tion. 

—We publish in this number a characteristic 
appeal from the now silent pen of the late Rev. 
J.8. C. Abbott for uniformity of worship in Con- 
gregational churches. It ischaracteristic because 
he was a lover of simplicity in worship as in social 
intercourse and in political institutions. The 
difficulty which he humorously describes would 
however be easily remedied by the exercise by 
ministers of the same liberty which Mr. Abbott 
claimed for himself. The publication of a good 
Congregational liturgy, by a self-constituted com- 
wittee of gentlemen who like liturgical! services 
and have studied the subject, would probably go 
farther to secure practical uniformity among those 
who desire to inaugurate a change than any coun- 
cil which would debate much and decide but little. 

—A correspondent from Georgia writes us, apro- 
pos of a recent personal item concerning Dr. 
Long's claim to be the discoverer of anmsthesia, a 
long and able statement of the grounds on which 
itis based. Thearticle is too long for our columns, 
and the discussion belongs to the medical jour- 
nals. We, however, cordially agree with the con- 
elusion of Dr. Sims, on whose recent article our 
correspondent’s letter is based : 

‘We would suggest that the names of Long, Weils, Morton, 
and Jackson be inscribed on the Boston column, oue on each 
side, as co-discoverers of anzesthesia ° To each is due 
acertain measure of credit, but no one man can claim this 
great honor exclusively. Tne names of Long, Wells, Morton, 
and Jackson will doubtless be associated as co-laborers in the 
great work, and to these must be added the immortal name of 
Sir James Y. Simpson, who introduced chloroform, and en- 
larged the domain of anzesthesia.”’ 

—‘*The Evening Post” calls in question the 
statement in the Christian Union that the celibacy 
of the clergy is unknown in Russia, and asserts 
that the ‘black clergy” are celibates. 30th 
statements arecorrect. Theso-called black clergy 
are monks, and are celibates not because of their 
clerical character but because of their monastic 
vows. No priest is allowed to receive orders till 
he is married. The celibacy of the clergy as 
clergy is unknown, though such of the clergy as 
are taken from the order of monks remain monks 





notwithstanding. ‘* Evening Post” please copy. 





CONGREGATIONAL UNIFORMITY OF 
WORSHIP. 


By THE LATE Rev. Joun 8. C. AbBorr, D.D. 


HAVE been for nearly half a century a Con- 
gregational minister. To my mind there is 
no form of worship more simple, appropriate and 
impressive than the time-honored usages which 
have descended to us from our fathers. First, a 
brief prayer or invocation; then a hymn, in which 
all who ean unite. The pastor then reads a care 
fully selected passage of Scripture, which he ex 
plains, and whose sublime revealings or profound 
This ex 
position with most ministers and with most eon- 


instructions he presents to his hearers. 


gregations is deemed one of the most instructive 
Then 
comes the prayer, the prayer of the occasion, in 
which the preacher is guided by the sublime 


and important elements of public worship. 


events ever occurring in the parish or in the sin 
stricken world. It is a fresh prayer, incited 
mainly by the events which then and there agitate 
human hearts. Generally all retain their seats, 
bowing meekly, to unite their hearts in this act of 
adoration, supplication. <A 


hymn is then sung, generally of familiar words, 


thanksgiving and 


set to familiar music. 

The sermon follows. In Congregational worship 
the sermon is the prominent event. Christ com 
missioned his disciples, saying, ‘‘ Go, preach my 
Gospel; he that believeth shall be saved, he that 
believeth not shall be damned.” 

At present in this wicked world, as in the days 
of Paul, the duty of the minister is mainly to 
preach the Gospel of penitence and faithin Jesus. 
In the Millennium, when all are Christians, no 
such call upon sinners to repent will be needed: 
but now the great object of the ambassador of 
Christ is to win back a rebellious world to God. 
And in the accomplishment of this greatest of all 
objects to excite Christians to renewed diligence. 

A brief prayer is then offered by the minister; 
a hymn is sung, usually followed by the Doxology, 
and after the benediction the congregation retire 

Such has been essentially, for generations, the 
Congregational form of worship. It is the same 
essentially which has been adopted by Presby 
terians, Baptists and Methodists; 
has been unsurpassed by any other ritugl in win 
At the present day in New 
York, Brooklyn, Chicago and London, and all 
over the world, it is accomplishing triumphs hardly 


and in my view 


ning souls to Christ. 


surpassed by the preaching of Paul and Peter 
eighteen centuries ago. 

Of late there has been a disposition manifested 
to lay aside these simple forms and to introduce a 
ritualism of ceremonies, more or less complicated, 
according to the taste and culture of individual 
pastors. In Brooklyn and New York there are sev- 
era! Congregational cburches, and yet it is stated 
that the mode of worship in notwo is alike. Not 
long since I preached in one of the most impor- 
The edifice 

the congregation large, fashionable, 
I felt nota little diffidence in view 


tant of our metropolitan churches. 
was splendid; 
intelligent. 
of addressing an audience accustomed to receive 
from their accomplished pastor the highest intel 
lectual treats. I sat prayerfully, I may say trem- 
blingly, in a little ante-room waiting for the last 
strokes of the tolling bell. 

One of the deacons came into the room, and 
smiling very blandly said, that perhaps as I might 
not be familiar with the ritual which their pastor 
had introduced he had brought me a printed pro- 
gramme. It was to mea formidable document. 
I had but about two and a half minutes to become 
familiar with this probably very admirable Con- 
gregational liturgy. But it destroyed all my peace 
The services were opened, instead of 
Doxology. There were 
interspersed responsive readings, expository read- 
ings, the ‘‘Te Deum,” the ‘* Apostles’ Creed,” 
‘‘Gloria in Excelsis,” quartett anthems, Congre- 
gational chorals, the repetition of the Lord's 


of mind. 
being closed, with the 


Prayer in concert, etc. I was in dismay, and said 
to the deacon that I did not see how it would be 
possible for me, with so short a time for prepara 
tion, to adopt forms with which I was so totally 
unacquainted. He replied it was very simple; 
that as I had the printed programme before me 
all I had to do wus to follow it. 

Not much to my comfort he added that an 
inexperienced young man preached for them a 
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few Sundays before, who became so embarrassed 
as to render the service quite amusing. 

The bell ceased tolling. I entered the pulpit. 
How I succeeded in working my way through the 
service I scarcely know ; but this I do know, that 
I passed an hour and a half of quite severe 
suffering. 

Soon after this I was called again to preach in 
another of our large cities to one of its leading 
congregations. Here again I was appalled by the 
vresentation of another liturgy prepared by a 
sastor of great ability, but with very decidedly 
intellectual and philosophical rather than spiritual 
tastes. Fortunately, he sat in the pulpit with me. 
| insisted upon his performing all the exercises 
save the sermon. Thus that difficulty was 
avoided. 

A few weeks after this a deacon came to my 
study to engage me to supply the pulpit in one of 
the leading churches of our land. In the course 
of conversation he said that probably I was aware 
that their minister had introduced a liturgy, but 
that he thought that he could somewhere hunt up 
an order of exercises which he would send to me. 
My patience was exhausted. I said that if he 
would allow me to conduct the service according 
to the usages of our fathers, I should be happy to 
do so; otherwise he must seek for a supply some- 
where else. 

He replied with a smile that none would object 
to this; that many of them regretted the change, 
and that it would be a refreshment to return to 
the usages of the past at least for a single Sabbath. 
No murmurs reached my ears. Since then I have 
invariably adhered to the time-honored custom of 
the Congregational churches. 

Now if every minister in the Congregational 
body, in city or country, however eccentric, 
philosophical, ignorant or conceited, is to intro- 
duce such form of worship as he may fancy to last 
perhaps but a few months, and then to be altered 
to suit the caprice of his successor, we shall indeed 
havea very undesirable melange, embarrassing the 
ministry and which will impair the respect now 
enjoyed by the Congregational denomination from 
the most intelligent and reliable people in our 
sand. 

It may be that the state of the times and public 
taste require more of ceremonial observances than 
we havé been accustomned to. If so, there can 
be no question of the right of Christians to adopt 
measures which seem to them to be most promo- 
tive of the spread of the gospel. But probably 
very few can be found to advocate this entire ab- 
rogation of denominational order. If it be decided 
not to be best to adhere to those usages of the 
past to which so many are so strongly attached, 
would it not be wise no longer to submit a ques- 
tion of such momentous importance to the 
eaprices of individuals, but to call a council of 
our most judicious and revered divines, who 
enjoy the confidence of the churches, and solicit 
from them a liturgy which the various churches 
of the denomination can adopt? 





THE REV. JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT. 
. By LyMAN ABBOTT. 


MAY safely assume that the readers of the 
Christian Union will find in other papers the 
essentiai facts of Mr. Abbott’s uneventful life. 
Busy it was; he achieved remarkable success in 
three professions, as preacher, teacher and author; 
but eventful it was not, in the ordinary sense of 
that word. His birth in 1805; his education in 
Bowdoin College and Andover Seminary; his suc- 
cessive pastorates at Worcester, Roxbury and 
Nantucket; his work as a teacher and one of the 
founders of the Abbott Institute in New York; 
his subsequent successes in the sphere of litera- 
ture, are a matter of current and public history. 
I propose here to put together, without attempt at 
connection or continuity, single incidents in his 
life, and pictures from it; because the interior his- 
tory of a successful Christian writer is always an 
inspiration and often a guide to other workers. 
The child is father to the man. In his boyhood 
Mr, Abbott was exceedingly popular with the 
boys. And he never won his popularity by any 
of the low arts of demagogism. He was pure 
from his childhood. He never drank, or smoked, 
or told lewd stories, or joined in rebellious scrapes 
against superiors. But he was a natural and a 





loved leader. In front of his father’s house, J 
believe in Hallowell, there was a great pile of 
stones which John was directed to clear off from 
the sidewalk into the middle of the street. It 
was a good hour’s work. John summoned the 
boys to his help, fixed a mark, offered them the 
stones for ammunition, and in about ten minutes 
the work was done. 

His first book was the ‘‘ Mother at Home.” In 
his Worcester parish was a Maternal Association. 
It was a part of his genius that he possessed a 
most intense sympathy with everybody, and espe- 
cially with every true Christian worker, in Chris- 
tian work. His own home had been a most 
sacred one. Sharing, with all the ardor of his 
nature, in the hopes and aspirations of these 
mothers, he arranged to meet with them regularly, 
and give them a talk on maternal privileges and 
duties. The interest which the lectures awakened 
led him to think that they might do good in a 
larger circle. He therefore wrote them out and 
took them up to a Boston publishing house. The 
publishers were very doubtful about this venture 
from an unknown writer. They had already in 
hand a work from a well known Massachusetts 
doctor of divinity, from which they anticipated 
great things. But Mr. Abbott’s work was small; 
there was not much doing; the title was good; 
and they did not want their printers to stand idle. 
So, with some misgiving, they accepted the little 
brochure. The great treatise never survived its 
tirst edition. The ‘‘Mother at Home” was caught 
up, and republished in England, in almost every 
continental language, and in heathen dialects in 
India and Africa. Moral: Publishers are not in- 
fallible. 

Mr. Abbott was the most indefatigable worker 
lever knew. During the last twenty years of his 
life, and my personal recollection of his work 
does not run much farther back, he was both 
preacher and author. He preached twice on the 
Sabbath, lectured once to his people during the 
week, and at the same time furnished an average 
of two volumes a year to the press, besides occa- 
sional and not infrequent contributions to the 
papers. Some of the secrets of his achievements 
were ‘*‘ open secrets.” He was all his life long ex- 
ceedingly temperate in his habits. He never 
drank ardent spirits; his food was always of the 
simplest description; he was a light and never a 
self-indulgent eater; and he abhorred late hours. 
He generally rose early, and often had accom- 
plished a good two hours’ work before the rest of 
the world was up. He went into his study after 
breakfast and continued there till dinner. After 
dinner he found a kind of relaxation in a change 
of employment; walked or sometimes rode out, 
calling on his parishioners, and finding in this 
social interchange, which to most pastors is a 
laborious though enjoyable duty, his rest and 
recreation. It was his rule not to work after tea; 
but this rule was like those of a Greek grammar, 
it had more exceptions than examples. He was 
an assiduous student; but he never accumulated 
a library. He used a book as a bee does a flower, 
took the honey out of it and then left it. In 
his work of composition he was accustomed to 
read up on the topic till he was thoroughly 
familiar with it. Then, closing his eyes, he would 
by a rare power of historic imagination transport 
himself into the scene which he was about to de- 
scribe, and paint with his pen what he had seen in 
a mental vision The elements of this vision were 
made up out of the previous studies, but I think 
after the studies were completed he rarely con- 
sulted authorities while he wrote. He had a rare 
power of abstraction, and, what is still more rare, 
a power of coming out of the past and returning 
to it again almost instantly. His study was al- 
ways accessible; his children came and went; he 
never declined himself to a caller; and however 
busy he might be I think he never regretted to 
see a friend. He would leave the death-bed of 
De Soto or the battle-field of Napoleon, answer a 
question about the household or give a greeting 
to a caller, and go back to his unfinished picture 
without losing from it a figure ora color. As in 
so many other instances of rare success, much of 
of its secret was due to his wife. She was his 
amanuensis; wrote much at his dictation; copied 
much that he wrote in abbreviated hand; carried 
on most of his correspondence; corrected proof 
and sometimes revised manuscript; and, in a 





word, relieved him of the greater part of that 
drudgery which is a necessary incident to a liter- 
ary career. Add to this that he was never in a 
hurry. He always, however pressed with work, 
wrote with a quiet mind. 

As a preacher and pastor he was remarkably sue- 
cessful. His method of pulpit preparation was to 
select his themes early in the week, think of them 
during his odd moments, and jot down the illus- 
trations and the thoughts that occurred to him. 
Thus his sermon was not made; it grew. He 
spoke with strong but not impassioned feeling, 
and controlled his audience because he always 
controlled himself. He used theology, as he did 
books, as an instrument to reach the heart and 
conscience and life of his congregation, and never 
fell into the common blunder of confounding a 
sermon with a lecture on theology. But the 
theology which he used was that of Evangelical 
Christianity; the doctrines which he delighted to 
dwell upon were those of the Divine love, the 
atonement of Christ, the necessity of a new birth, 
and the power of the Holy Ghost. In personal 
feeling and experience he was a Calvinist; in dog- 
matic statement he was not. Do you ask, What 
then was he? I answer, Nothing. He never made 
dogmatic statements. Religion to him was a 
spiritual life, incapable of being reduced to a 
mathematical formula. 

His last parish was his most successful one, 
Under his ministry the village of Fair Haven, 
which has since become a ward of New Haven, 
was shaken from center to circumference; there 
was searcely a family within the bounds of the 
parish that was not blessed by the revival; nearly 
200 united at a single communion; and this with- 
out extra meetings, outside help, sensational 
methods, or any notable excitement. A curious 
incident connected with this revival illustrates 
the kind of influence which Mr. Abbott aequired 
over men of the world. He lived some three- 
quarters of a mile from the church. When the 
communion Sunday came, to which the whole 
community had been looking forward with such 
anticipations, the livery stable keeper, who was 
not a church member, and, I think, not even a 
church attendant, prepared to send an open ba- 
rouche with a four-in-hand to take Mr. Abbott in 
triumph to the church. Fortunately the pro- 
posed ovation got to his ears in time, and the 
well-meant but ill-timed compliment was avoided 
without giving offense. 

Mr. Abbott’s sympathies were genuine and uni- 
versal. His life interpreted the meaning of the 
exhortation, ‘‘ Let your love be without dissimu- 
lation.” If you walked with him from his house 
to the post-office you would see the laboring men 
upon the street stop to touch their hats to him, 
and he would often stop to put to them a personal 
inquiry concerning themselves or their families. 
Among them he went by the name of ‘‘ Father 
Abbott,” and during his long sickness every day 
some of these poorer members of the community 
stopped at the house to bring some little token, 
or an inquiry for his health. His sympathies ex- 
tended to the animal creation. His constant 
companions, during his last sickness, were two 
cats that lay upon his bed, and often manifested 
their affection for him by rubbing against his 
face, or purring in his ear. One season (this was 
two or three years ago, perhaps,) at a time when 
his strawberries were fairly ripened, he let his im- 
prisoned hens out into the garden. Some one 
came to him with the information that they were 
picking the berries. ‘‘ Well,” said he, ‘‘I never 
heard that strawberries disagreed with hens.” 

Last week I attended the funeral services at 
Fair Haven. The church was crowded. By a 
spontaneous movement the stores were all closed, 
including one liquor shop which was never known to 
have been closed before, even on a Sunday. Lov- 
ing hands had prepared a floral offering ; but the 
bouquets of commerce were happily absent. The 
pall-bearers were Mr. Abbott’s nephews and sons- 
in-law. Only the family followed the remains to 
the grave. For an hour before the service the 
coffin stood open in the church, and hundreds of 
friends came to take their farewell, but the serv- 
ice was not followed by that dreadful funeral re- 
ception which is the common characteristic of 
American burials. Dr. Bacon and Mr. Hovey, the 
pastor of the church, spoke simply, sympathet- 
ically, tenderly, lovingly of the dead. Through- 
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P P ° P | P 
out the thirteen months of lingering illness Mr. | buoyancy to float with her full complement of 


Abbott had been joyfully longing for the sum- 
mons. His own mantle of cheerfulness fell upon 
those that The 
of what a Christian burial 
the from the church, the 
sparrows that swarmed in the ample portico filled 
it with joyful song. ‘The sun vied with birds and 
The whole 
occasion was as a parting to an honored friend 
upon a voyage to another land, or as a bridal 


funeral was the ideal 
should be. As hands 


remained. 


of love bore remains 


flowers in its message of good cheer. 


party, tears and smiles battling for victory when 
the daughter leaves her old home for the new one. 
The joyous Christianity which had been Mr. Ab- 
bott’s riches in life conquered the current-heathen- 
ism of The funeral 
was not one of sorrow illumined by a struggling 


our un-faith in his burial. 


hope, but one of an all-conquering faith and hope 
and love, chastened but not dimmed nor darkened 
by the sorrow of a brief parting. 





HOW 2O SPEND THE SUMMER. 
THE MODERN CANOE. 


By THE COMMODORE OF THE NEW YORK CANOE CLUB. 


Y OUR “short trips to Europe” and your 
- eruises in big, elegantly appointed schooner- 
yachts are all very well when you can get them, 
but if you happen to have a fondness for naviga- 
tion and cannot indulge it on any such grand 
scale, and if, moreover, you have a sailorman’s 
scorn for shell-boats, what are you todo? I reply 


unhesitatingly, *‘ Paddle your own canoe.” 


| crew 





boat. She 
may be the way of 
lockers, back-boards, rudders and so on, 
but without any of those elaborations she fulfills 
the conditions. Illustration No. 1, kindly furnish- 
ed by Mr. Jarvis of Ithaca, New York, one of the 
best builders in the country, represents a Nautilus 


the bare 


indefinitely in 


and cargo. Such is 
improved 


seats, 


The material 
white 


canoe of the most approved model. 
of which these cedar, 
with decks of some harder wood, like mahogany, 


boats are built is 
and ribs of ash. 

I take nosmall credit to myself for magnanimity 
in that I have given precedence to this cut, for 
the present flag-ship of the New York squadron is 
a different model: that shown in cut No 2, fur- 
nished by the builder, Mr. D. Herald of Rice Lake, 
Ontario (Canada). 
vantages over the other in the matter of construc- 
tion, but is in one or two points as decidedly 
Mr. Herald writes, however, that he 
ean build boats retaining the best features of his 
present model and introducing those wherein the 
‘* Nautilus ” Such a boat 
would, I think, be better in all respects than any 
that has yet been constructed. These canoes are 
under a Canadian patent. They are per- 


It possesses some decided ad- 


inferior. 


has the advantage. 


made 


| feetly smooth inside and out, having no ribs, and 


It is now a dozen years or more since this so- | 


lution of the problem occurred to Mr. 
John 


aquatic 


MacGregor, an Englishman of 


instinets, whose soul was not 
satisfied by the then existing facilities for 
independent navigation. In his case the 
idea was a genuine inspiration, for he was a gen- 
tleman of fortune and was not compelled by stern 
necessity to confine himself to so small a craft. 
He devised and had built a boat which he named 
the ‘*‘Rob Roy,” in which he extended 
cruises on home and foreign waters. Experience 


modified his plans, and while the ‘‘ Rob Roy” 


made 


model is still a favorite with many, a later model, 
made by Mr. Baden-Powell and known 
‘* Nautilus,” the whole, the best 
English boats for general purposes. 


as the 
of the 
The English 
clubs are now large and completely organized 


is, upon 


societies, having commodious club-heuses in the 


large cities and branches all over the United 
Kingdom. 

In this country canoeing, in the civilized sense 
of the term, is only beginning to gain a recognized 
foothold. the Amer- 


ican mind with the frontier ‘‘ dug-out,” and the 


The canoe is associated in 


‘* birch,” both excellent craft in their 
way, but wholly unsuited for the wants of an en- 
the 
has in a sense furnished the general shape and 


backwoods 


terprising amateur. Nevertheless, 

lines of the best modern canoes 
The canoeist wants a craft which will 

reasonably heavy sea ; 

will her 


one, supplies 


carry, besides 
crew of 
for a few days, the nec- 
essary 


camp equipage 


and her own masts and 


sails; will work well 

and easily under paddle or canvas ; will not be 
too heavy for one man to lift, nor so light that 
she cannot stand pretty rough treatment in 


the exigencies of rapids or landings on rocky 
shores; and will, finally, serve asa life-boat should 
Rather difficult condi- 
tions to fill, any builder will say, and yet they are 
fully realized in the boats of the English and 
American clubs. 


she upset in deep water. 


In general terms the ideal canoe may be des- 
cribed as follows : Length 14 to 17 feet, width 28 
to 36 inches, depth ayidships 12 inches, more or 
less, weight when empty 60 to 100 Ibs. She should 
be sharp at either end with an emphatic rise of 
her lines fore and aft (‘‘ sheer” I should eall it if 
I knew that my readers were all familiar with the 
term), so that she will not dive under water in 
a sea-way. A space of from three to five feet 
should be decked over at bow and stern, and under 
these decks should be water-tight compartments, 
air-cushions, or other contrivances whereby if she 
becomes filled with water she will retain sufficient 


“birch ” | 


are remarkably strong, light and serviceable in 
every particular. 

The canoeist sits a little aft of amidships and 
wields a double-bladed paddle, made of spruce, 


with a brass ferrule-joint in the middle, and from 
seven to nine feet in length. 


Strokes are taken 





alternately on one side and the other. In this 
mode of paddling some support for the back is 
indispensable. With such 


& support—a narrow 


| light board will do—five miles an hour can be 
| easily accomplished, and this rate of progress can 


| be kept up for hours without fatigue. 


The best 
paddles that I know of are made by Mr. Mitchell, 
of 69 West street, in this city. They are shaved 
from the clearest spruce or pine, and are as light 
and graceful as is compatible with strength. 

It would be easy to fill columns with descrip- 
tions of sails and rigging, for there are endless 
possibilities in this direction, and whatever rig is 
at first adopted improvements will be certain to 
suggest themselves. From the necessary position 
of the canoeist it is best to have at least two sails, 
a ‘‘mainsail” and a ‘‘dandy,” the object of the 


| latter being to give the boat’s head when under 


canvas a constant tendency to windward, so that 


| should anything happen she will of her own ac- 


cord swing round with her ‘‘nose to the wind” 


and wait for matters to be set right. The dandy 


| should be rather less than half as large as the 


| . ° 
| mainsail. 
stand a | 





A jib may be used for ornamental pur- 
poses if desired, but it is not of much use. Steer- 


Fig. 2. 





ing under sail may be successfully accomplished 
by means of a paddle resting in a rowlock or 
against a thole-pin over the lee-side, but a rudder 
with tiller-ropes is a desirable luxury. The proper 
position of the two masts is shown in No. 1. 

Such, as briefly as I can conscientiously put it, 
is the modern canoe. Her superiority over the 
‘*shell” of the period, which can be used only 
when the water is smooth and the course clear, is 
obvious at a glance. The canoes of the New York 
Club go all over the neighboring waters in any 
weather that is fit for pleasurable out-of-door life. 
They dance in the wake of ocean and river 
steamers, visit foreign men-of-war, attend yacht- 
club regattas and penetrate every nook and corner 
of the surrounding harbors, while the ignoble 
‘*shell” is confined to the muddy and crowded 
limits of Harlem River, and only ventures out- 
side with great circumspection and at the risk of 
coming to grief. 

If one has a few days of vacation the canoe with 
its fixtures can be sent by rail to the headwaters 


of some practicable stream or to the shore of some 
romantic lake, whence as long and leisurely a 
cruise may be made as time or means will permit. 
Aside from the cost of supplies and transporta- 
tion, which is not heavy, such a cruise is a delight- 
fully cheap way of spending one’s vacation. Of 
course the expense is reduced and the pleasure 
enhanced by cruising in congenial company, and 
it is possible to carry a tent, which is a great 
convenience on rainy days. The strictly orthodox 
plan is to sleep in the canoe with a waterproof 
arranged over one’s head, but a tent has decided 
advantages in many ways. 

It is to be hoped that this recreation will be- 
come as popular among our young men as it is in 
England. It certainly exercises mind and body 
in more directions than does the largely mechan- 
ical work of rowing, and the healthful amusement, 
variety and recreation that it affords are far 
greater than can be extracted from the ordinary 
experiences of ‘‘scullers.” In its pursuit all those 
qualities are cultivated which go to make the 
traditional sailor the fearless, handy, self-reliant 
man that he is, or was. 

The author will be glad to answer inquiries 
about canoeing. Letters may be sent to the care 
of the Christian Union. 





HETTY TAKES THE 
By E. E. 8. 
PART II. 

7 EK two months Dr. Hughes bad named were 

scarcely expired when two gentlemen en- 
countered one crisp December noon on the steps 
of a broker's office : 

‘Ellicott! aren’t you going to speak to a fel- 
low ?” 

‘Why, Pinekney ! when did you get back? I 
heard we weren’t to see you again before spring. 
3ut lam glad to see you !” 

‘Oh, I only ran across with my mother and the 
girls. They’re to winter at Pau, and [ shall go 
over in June to travel about with them for three 
or four months. Got home last night, and a 
rough enough passage we had. Where are you 
bound ?” 

‘*T must speak to Jeffries a half minute. Cap 
you wait? and we'll get some lunch together.” 

Presently Ellicott rejoined Pinckney and they 
descended the steps. 

‘* Not that way, is it ?” asked Pinckney. 
meant to go to Sauter’s, didn’t you ?” 

‘*Ah, we’ve got something a touch ahead of 
Sauter’s now. But haven’t you heard? The 
Scattergoods — the Harry Scattergoods — have 
moved back to their old Linden Street house and 
opened a sort of restaurant. Fancy that! The 
whole connection, Quakers as they are, are wild 
about it, and have cut their wicked relations 
dead. One can’t wonder much, as the world goes, 
but the whole thing’s awfully rough on people 
like the Harry Scattergoods. But I like the spirit 
of that woman and her pretty daughter—Hetty, 
you remember?’ Why, she was rather an old 
flame of yours, wasn’t she? Well, she’s a main 
spoke in the wheel now, it seems, and prettier 
than ever. It’s a study to see her meet the people 
she has known, now. I’ve danced with her at 
fifty parties, I’m but though she’s very 
polite you’d think she never set eyes on me before 
last week! But it’s rough, isn’t it ”” 

Rough! While Ellicott talked Arthur Pinck- 
ney had walked mechanically along, feeling as if 
some sudden violent blow had smitten him blind 
and reeling. Hetty Scattergood in an eating- 
house! Going about, perhaps, among tables filled 
with men, taking a gaiter’s orders! Pretty Hetty 
Seattergood, whose fun, and brightness, and soft 
curves, and dimples, and face clustered about by 
tendrils of willful hair, had seldom been long 
away from his thoughts since he had first met 
her: that Hetty about whom he had begun to 
dream a rapturous dream in connection with this 
European summer holiday he had spoken of—it 
was very hard. He felt it was very hard, but he 
had not one instant’s doubt that the hardness 
was inevitable, hopeless. He, a Pinckney, to 
warry a girl out of an eating-house! Why not 
from a concert saloon? Hopeless? It would be 
monstrous ! 

What he answered to his friend’s continuous 

talk he hardly knew, but he had sufficiently re- 

covered his scattered wits to tell at a glance that 
no Hetty was to be seen in the square, large room, 

with droll old-time frescoing, into which after a 
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the customary little tables on one side, along the 
other a long counter of yellow marble, part of its 
top occupied by a glass case filled with great 
mounds of jellied soup, with meat pies wonder- 
fully ornate of structure, potted meats, calves’ 
foot jelly searce darker than Chablis, tiny molds 
of brown, white and green jellies, in which were 
embedded toothsome bits of fish, flesh and fowl, 
croquettes, crisp and brown—what do I know? 
and the rest of the counter occupied by small 
glass covers, beneath which were plates daintily 
piled with wafer thin sandwiches, rolled or cut in 
fingers, with puffy little patties, brown cracknels, 
seed cakes, and generous blocks of gingerbread 
that looked as if they had just been drawn from a 
country grandmother's oven, fairy crullers, twist- 
ed and sugar-powdered, dishes heaped with crusty 
fluted shells, otherwise Wisconsin cakes of un- 
bolted flour, and buttered rolls, each roll laden 
with a hard-boiled egg cut in rounds, a glass bowl 
of Spanish olives, and, uncovered, great baskets 
of pears, apples, grapes, and pretzels. Piles of 
small plates stood beside these, and it seemed the 
informal fashion in this room for each comer to 
take a plate, help himself or herself to what he 
or she preferred, and eat the bit standing, or re- 
treat with it to one of the small tables. A small 
black boy, a dozen or so years old, black, round 
and shining as a huckleberry, picturesquely got- 
ten up in blue seersucker, with crimson facings 
and neck-tie, served the guests at the tables with 
soup, glasses of milk, cups of tea, chocolate, ete. 
At the desk, which had its great bouquet of flow- 
ers, sat Mrs. Seattergood, too busy, for the mo- 
ment, to notice the two gentlemen as they passed 
her on the way to the inner apartment where the 
more elaborate meals were served. Ob, impos- 
sible to find a pleasanter, cheerier room than this! 
It stretched, or had been made to do so, across 
the whole back of the wide old-fashioned house, 
and five great windows let in a flood of gay sun- 
shine. 

In these windows hung baskets of dropping and 
climbing plants, a cage in which a pair of love- 
birds billed and chattered ; from brackets at their 
sides ivies and air-plants were set briskly about 
their pretty task of framework and drapery, and 
in front of the low, broad, cushioned sills were 
stands filled with thriving greenery, while the 
center one was glorious with a huge tub of late- 
lingering white chrysanthemums, whose fringy 
blossoms loaded the warm air with perfume. At 
either end of the room was an ancient mantelpiece 
of white marble, very high, and carved with great 
pains. In one grate was a huge red core of heat 
not at its best in this glare of sunshine ; the other 
was buried out of sight by a monstrous autumnal 
beau-pot of brilliant leaves, yellow wheat, marsh- 
grass, and the red and blue berries of bittersweet 
and cat-brier. The upholstery of the room was in 
warm browns, with touches of red; the glass and 
silver, the table-linen, glittered ; a table was 
strewn with journals and magazines. 

‘*Cosy, eh?” said Ellicott, as the two sat down 
at a table in a sunshiny corner, while an older 
black boy in the same pictorial array as the one 
in the outer room hung up their hats and coats. 

‘* Here's to-day’s carte. Short list, but every- 
thing’s sure to be good,” and he pushed the writ- 
ten sheet over to Pinckney. 

Pinckney took it, glanced down the brief cata- 
logue, but the lines somehow ran together—was 
that Hetty’s handwriting, he wondered ? ‘‘Soups” 
—surely that was her S; just such an S as he re- 
membered in her signature to the two or three 
tiny notes she had sent him—acceptances to some 
invitation for concert or opera; yes, decidedly, 
Hetty had copied this—sonnet ? ugh! bill of fare ! 
Hetty Seattergood ! his Hetgy, as sometimes lately 
in his heart he had called her—and here Mr, 
Pinckney roused himself. 

‘““Do you order, please,” he said to Ellicott. 
‘*T’ve no preferences.” 

Mr. Ellicott consulted the carte (Aunt Syd’s 
copying !) and turned to the waiter. 

“*Soupe 4 la bonne femme, cold fillet of beef, 
roast potatoes,—and what’s this, Robert ? what’s 
‘peach cobbler’ ?” 

‘*‘ Kind of peach pie, sir. Canned whole peaches 
baked under acrust. Very good, sir.” 

“Well, peach cobbler, then, a bottle of cider, 
and some cheese. Salad, Pinckney ?” 

‘* Not for me.” 

“No salad, then—but, Arthur, don’t forget to 
try the salads here. They’re a specialty—as the 
dry-goods advertisements say. 

‘*There’s never more than a half-dozen hot 
dishes for luncheon,” he went on while they 
waited, ‘‘and nothing hot to be had after three 
o'clock. Never oysters, or any vegetable but po- 





tatoes—Irish, or sweet. Soups, salads, meats, fish 
and eggs some days, maccaroni not to be beat out 
Italy, rice, hominy, and simple, delicious, primi- 
tive kinds of puddings, pies and creams that no 
confectioner ever heard of,—things that don’t 
turn your liver to lead only to look at. No wines, 
no ale, even; sweet cider’s tolerated, and the tea, 
chocolate and coffee are such as I’ve seldom tasted 
at a private table. I’ve not breakfasted here, but 
they tell me the breakfasts are capital—home kind 
of meals—fruit, relishes, corn cakes, fried hominy, 
buckwheat cakes and maple molasses, oatmeal 
and wheatmeal mushes, steamed whole wheat, 
crumpets, honey in the comb, and soon. They’re 
bound to makea fortune, I should say, if they hold 
out as they’ve begun. Prices a little steep, but I 
don’t believe anybody ‘Il complain he don’t get 
full value for his money.” 

Their lunch was brought: napkins glossily- 
ironed, dry, unpervaded by the chloride-of-lime 
odor characteristic of hotel and steamboat linen ; 
table-ware only delf, solid buff with wide black 
margins; the white and brown bread crisply 
baked ; butter in liliputian rolls made by stamp- 
ing filmy little oval sheets with a diamonded print, 
then folding over and over as for a roly-poly 
pudding; potatoes done to a turn, wrung in a 
towel till each jacket had burst, and the insides 
were only light masses of flour—then sent to table 
in a napkin; the peach cobbler red, rich and 
syrupy, with long, gentle heat, and flanked by a 
quaint little pitcher of a brilliant blue—the 
pitcher filled with real country cream ; the cheese 
dish a sort of tazza the same blue; the meat and 
butter dishes dressed with parsley ; every detail 
was perfect, and the table a picture at each 
change. 

But all this homely high art was wasted on 
Arthur Pinckney, and the rudest viands and ser- 
vice would scarcely have added to his disgust. 
Hetty Scattergood, to whom he had so nearly 
thrown the handkerchief, an eating-house caterer ! 
How pretty and bright she had always looked! 
how entirely the lady! how he had admired the 
high spirit that showed through the soft, arch 
ways! But she must have been—good heavens! 
yes—innately vulgar ever to have consented to 
such an employment. What an escape he had 
had—perhaps! but he was too stunned for any 
self-felicitation yet. 

Going out, Ellicott stopped at the desk, and 
there, there was Hetty! Arthur, waiting a step 
or two aside, could not choose but look at her. 
Like and unlike herself he found her—paler, 
graver, and in a simple housewifely array such as 
he had never seen her wear—a quiet gown of 
black stuff, a white apron whose bib seemed to 
emphasize the prettiness of the round waist, and 
slender, girlish figure. While making change for 
Ellicott she was talking with Dr. Hughes, who 
had just entered—thanking him, and remonstrat- 
ing with him, it seemed, for some munificence of 
floral benefaction. ‘‘It’s areal charity to Sandy,” 
Arthur heard the doctor say. ‘‘ The house is shut 
up, and, though he can sell the flowers, the old 
man’s an artist, and he needs to cut some of his 
darlings for a quarter where he’s sure of apprecia- 
tion, and feels that he has some personal relation. 
Don’t. refuse to let him send a basket when he 
will.” Here Hetty’s glance fell on Mr. Pinckney. 
She blushed—blushed so painfully that Arthur, 
stepping forward to speak to her, could not help 
holding out his hand as he gave her a conven- 
tional greeting. She answered quietly enough, 
did not seem to see the outstretched hand, and 
bore her part coolly in the few sentences ex- 
changed, but the deep flush was hardly faded 
when Mr. Ellicott and his friend turned from the 
desk, and Dr. Hughes spoke again : 

** Not to be doing one’s duty would hurt worse, 
Hetty!” he said. ‘‘And I need some attention 
now. I've just twenty minutes ; can you give me 
something that’ll take no waiting ?” 

This luncheon-room did not again see Mr. Ar- 
thur Pinckney its guest for a very tong time. All 
its delicacies for him were sawdust, its attractions 
hideous. The next summer, at a Swiss pension, 
he met Maud Mary Cadwallader, a blonde, wil- 
lowy beauty with a very strong nose, and china- 
blue eyes cold as_a glacier, but, as you must have 
recognized, with uncontaminated sangre azul in 
her delicate veins. She was poor as a lady may 
be, and lived abroad, with her mother, for cheap- 
ness, upon an impossible income eked out by 
occasional doles from a not over-gifted brother 
struggling along at home in one of the strictly 
genteel professions. A slanderous rival beauty, a 
plump widow, vowed that to her certain knowl- 
edge a black velvet, with garniture of superb lace, 
in which the fair-haired aristocrat was particu- 





larly destructive, had been purchased, with other 
splendors, of a dealer in second-hand clothing in 
Paris, but, of course, no one credited this malig- 
nant story. And Arthur Pinckney, endowing her 
with a ring, and sundry gold pieces typical of all 
his worldly goods, made finery at first hand ever 
after possible to her, and reckoned himself, for a 
week after such endowment, forgetful, and happy 
asa fairy prince. Perhaps he is still blissful as 
the fairy prince become the fabulously virtuous 
fairy king, but he spends his waking hours in two 
haunts—his stock-broking office, and a library 
whose solitude scarce any one but himself and the 
housemaid ever invades. For his only child, a 
son, is at an English school, and Mrs. Pinckney 
finds our crude civilization so severe a trial that 
her health breaks under it, so, strictly by the doc- 
tor’s order, of course, she spends her time chiefly 
abroad, is irreproachable, though greatly ad- 
mired, and knows how to make herself extremely 
comfortable in her migratory life in Paris, Flor- 
ence, Rome, the Baths of Lucca, Geneva, Schwal- 
bach, Dieppe, Trouville or Biarritz, It is har- 
rowing to be exiled from one’s dearest, but, what 
will you? Is there anything but resignation 
suited to this world ? 

So much for the Judge. And Maud Muller? 
Married Dr. Hughes three years after she took 
the helm in Linden Street. All that time she 
kept her place unflinchingly, and was the directing 
administrative genius of a business that only 
their house-limits and the family’s will kept with- 
in comfortably manageable proportions. As it 
was, inthe heginning of the second year neces- 
sary additions to the house encroached upon quite 
two-thirds of the garden, and Hetty found it hard 
not to make moan over the ivied wall, the old 
pear-tree, and the alley of clipped giant box 
bushes that must yield place to the crowding 
business. For the labor, it was the fable of the 
bundle of faggots—the family union made its aec- 
complishment possible. Dinah, who, the first 
shock over, entered with great pride upon her 
new career, brought forward a widowed sister, 
who with her three sons was speedily absorbed 
in the work. 

Aunt Syd helped Mrs. Scattergood in the prep- 
aration of the more «esthetic food, and the sales 
counter was held to be her especial department. 
Mrs. Scattergood made all the purchases. Hetty’s 
place was at the desk, but the arrangement of all 
the business rooms, all the details of the service, 
the discipline of the little force of waiters, were 
her charge. Algy kept the books, Fan and 
Geordie were generally useful in their childish 
way, and Helen, with Algy, supplied the needed 
other-world element—‘t Keep us from forgetting 
there are other things than food, drink, home 
comforts and money-getting to be thought about,” 
said Hetty. 

The wonderful luncheon-room became an im- 
mense favorite with artists, literary men, and 
ladies, as well as with the business community 
encompassing it, and fastidious housekeepers, not 
only in the city but in a circle of suburban towns 
for miles about, based their calculations upon it 
as the surest ally, the most unfailing base of sup- 
plies. 

The money flowed in freely, and Mrs. Seatter- 
good knew that she need not stint her darlings of 
any good money can obtain, or be painfully solic- 
itous about their future support. There were, to 
be sure, thorns along their path: they Jost, as 
Hetty prophesied, a host of seeming friends and 
pleasant acquaintances, and Geordie and Fan 
came home occasionally from their several schools 
in much indignant grief at slurs and slights suf- 
fered from fellow-pupils, but busy people have 
scant leisure to brood over affronts and shallow 
sorrow, and enough close, leal friends remained to 
them to hinder any feeling of unbearable loneli- 
ness and exile. 

‘*It is hardest for Hetty,” said her mother. ‘I 
wish she could have the careless spring-time of 
other girls, their opportunities.” 

‘““Meaning matrimonial ones?” asked Algy. 
‘*How can you say that when here’s young Fink- 
enstaedt forever haunting the house, and turning 
red and pale if Hetty only glances at him ?” Young 
Finkenstaedt being the only son of a banker who 
might properly write Von before his name, who 
was frightfully rich and powerful, and whose son 
was, commercially, the best match in a half dozen 
States. 

But Hetty would none of young Finkenstaedt 
and various other youthful and eligible suitors, 
and considered herself the most blest among 
women when some sort of earthquake shock re- 
vealed to her that aman of double—more than 
double—her years, distinguished in his profession, 
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possessed of an intellect and culture that fright- 
ened her to reflect upon, loved her fervently, and 
reckoned her answering love the crowning prize 
of a nobly-useful life. 

Two years after Hetty’s marriage Mrs. Scatter- 
good remained at her post in Linden St., then she 
leased the house and sold the business to Dinah 
and her nephews, who conduct the business ex- 
cellently and most profitably still. Algy is already 
at work as a practical engineer, and is spoken of 
as likely to rise to the top of the tree, and Helen 
Scattergood is one of the most promising of Amer- 
ican woman artists in Paris. Mrs. Seattergood, 
Aunt Syd and the younger children are there 
with her now, the children at school. In summer 
the whole party make delightful, leisurely excur- 
sions over European highways and byways; in 
winter in all the American colony in the French 
capital there is no more charming sa/on than that 
persided over by the ci-devant keeper of the 
eating-house. 

And, if you go to ——, and have the entrée of 
quite the most distinguished circle there, you will 
undoubtedly meet and, unless of very perverse 
taste, greatly admire a brilliant young brunette 
matron, but you are most unlikely ever to be told 
that this polished, lovely lady once sat behind 
the desk at Hacket’s—a luncheon-place to which 
you are early introduced as one of the lions of 

Hacket’s, indeed, has now almost a national 
fame ; the proprietors, the waiters, the cooks are 
all colored ; the food, the service, are superlatively 
good, the cleanliness, decorations and appoint- 
ments exquisite,—and here it was that—an offense 
even the Quaker Scattergoods have forgiven if not 
forgotten—Hetty took the Helm. 








THE SOLDIERS’ HOME. 


YINCE our editorial reference of last week to 
kJ the Soldiers’ Home, at Bath, we have received 
a copy of the ‘‘ Steuben Farmer’s Advocate,” giv- 
ing a full report of the eeremcnies, speeches and 
contemplated plans of the society. One of the 
features of the afternoon ceremonies was the ad- 
dress of Mr. Beecher, in which he reviewed the 
achievements of our soldiers, and the effect which 
wars have had on the history of civilization. The 
address was full of characteristic passages, of 
which the following, referring to the present state 
of the South, is best suited for detached quotation : 


“Her young men are beginning to learn that labor is noble. 
Such of them as won't work will die and it don’t make much 
difference when or how they die. The people of the Soutn 
say that they are poor and oppressed, and that the North has 
the ascendancy. That will only be until they have learnt the 
necessity of work. It goes against the grain fora man reared 
in the true ideas of slavery to go to work. Man wasn’t born 
witha bankering for bard work, and every man will loaf if 
he gets a chance. Itis grace that makes a man work hard, 
and grace alone—of one sort or another. That, therefore, 
which is the joy and tbe pride of every heart in the North is 
also to be the birthright of future generations in the South. 
This is another fruit of the work of the soldiers. I think we 
may say that although our embraces, North and South, 
are as yet coy; although I think we love one another, witha 
good many scruples; although, as I think, the kisses are cold 
as yet, I don’t doubt that the foundation is laid for a mutual 
understanding, mutual respect and mutual effection which 
will carry with it a feeling of reciprocal interest such as 
never, never could have taken place, not in tive hundred 
years but for the war. I hold therefore that our soldiers 
are really drawing men together; the men who met armed 
and in combat are tow coming together with a confidence 
that nothing could have caused but the arbitrament of war. 
Men that have faced each other on the battle field, that have 
been soundly defeated two or three times on both sides, come 
to respect each other with a respect that never comes in any 
other way. Let me say that no man respects his fellow man 
more than the men of the North and the men of the South 
respeet each other. The soldiers that have come home are 
more sound)y reconstructed and labor more cordially for the 
best interests of Lhe country than do the dough-faces of the 
North or the bomb-proofs of the South.”’ 
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Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters. 








ENGLAND.—There are many signs that the final 
grapple on the question of disestablishment of the 
national church is athand. Lord Harrowby’s amend- 
ment to the Burials Bill, against which more than 
eleven thousand of the state clergy petitioned, and 
which fully concedes all that the non-conformists of 
England have demanded in the way of equal rights 
in the parish churchyards, has just passed the House 
of Lords, in opposition to the government, by the im- 
pressive majority of 127 to 111. The substantial argu- 
ment against this action has been the old cry of ‘‘ The 
Church in Danger,” that the non-conformists had no 
more right in the churchyard than they had in the 
church, and that if one were conceded the other 





would have to follow. It begins to look as if the 
warning may have been just. 

The most significant event in this direction is the 
outspoken And organized declaration of the leaders 
of the ritualist party in favor of “ the voluntary sys- 
tem,’’ as reported in last week's Christian Union, in 
the resolutions at the late inaugural meeting of ‘the 
Church League for the Liberation of Religion from 
State coutrol.’’ Those were brave words. But it is 
well to compare with them the views expressed by Mr. 
Mackonochie (who seems to be the Moses of this pro- 
posed exodus,) in his late article on Disestablishment 
in the “ Nineteenth Century.’ From this it appears 
that that sect of the chosen people of which he is the 
leader, with all their contempt for endowments and 
all their eagerness to get themselves up out of the 
house of bondage, have no idea of leaving without 
“spoiling the Egyptians’’ as they go. The condition 
on which he and his friends will withdraw from con- 
nection with the state is that the emancipated sect 
shall be endowed by the nation with the free gift of 
all the parish cburches, with a large part of the par- 
sonages and glebe-lands, and that something hand- 
some shall be allowed them in commutation of their 
rights in the bishops’ palaces. It 1s needless to say 
that the non-conformists have a totally different pro- 
gramme for the disposal of the church property. 

ScoTLAND.—The two General Assemblies, the Estab- 
lished and the Free, have been occupied with debates 
of great importance. In the former, a movement in 
the interest of greater liberty in the matter of sub- 
scription to the standards was led by Dr. Story, of the 
Broad party. He proposed the adoption of a form of 
subscription for elders to take the place of subscrip- 
tion to the Westminster Confession, acknowledging 
the Scriptures to be the Word of God, and the rule of 
faith and manners, and declaring the Confession to be 
the sum and substance of the doctrine of the Reformed 
churches to which the subscribers adhered. Needless 
to say, the proposal met with the most energetic op- 
position. In defense of it, Principal Tulloch ‘held 
that neither the clergy nor the laity were committed 
to the details of the Confession, but that what they 
were bound to declare was that the doctrine contained 
therein was true doctrine. He combated the ide: 
that the Church should view with alarm such a pro- 
posed relaxation. It was not a spimt of diplomatic 
intrigue or trimming policy that could guard the 
Church, but a spirit of Christian manliness, a wide 
and tolerant regard for all reverent Christian opin- 
ion.”’ The result was such as to alarm the conserva- 
tive champions of the standards, for although the 
proposal was lost, it received no less than 104 votes out 
of 277. 

In the Free Church Assembly a resolution was car- 
ried by the overwhelming vote of 460 to 78, which 
defines the position of that body on the great ques- 
tion of disestablishment. By its antecedents, this 
great body was committed to the general principle of 
establishment: and it has not been unreasonably 
hoped, of late, that the removal of the grievance 
which originally detached them from the establish- 
ment would be followed by their return to its pale. 
In view of this the following action, which was fol- 
lowed by the appointment of a committee to give it 
practical effect, has great significance. 

“That the principles of tbe claim of right and protest of 
18438 condemn the existing connection between Church and 
State in Scotland. That the circumstances of the country 
and the relative position of the churches preclude the present 
re-establishment on a Scriptural basis of a national united 
Church. That it is now the duty of the Legislature, while 
making due provision for life interest, to terminate the con- 
nection of the State with the existing Established Church, 
and to give facilities for a beneficial adjustment of ecclesias- 
tical matters in Scotland.” 

FRANCE.—Amid the political disturbances twe 
events emerge that have historical importance to 
French Protestantism. The inauguration of the 
Faculty of Protestant Theology at Paris took place 
on the 3lst of May. Henceforth this branch of learn- 
ing is to hold the place in the Sorbonne alongside the 
theology of the Roman Catholic Church from which 
it has been exiled ever since the days of Henri Quatre. 
Courses are announced by four professors, in Exegesis, 
Evangelical Morality, Doctrine of the Reformed 
churches, Doctrine ‘of the Lutheran churches. This 
establishment of Protestant theology at Paris is the 
consequence of the suppression of the venerable 
School of Strasburg by the annexation of Alsace to 
Germany, and it has been brought about by the hand 
of that eminent Protestant, M. Waddington, who, 
in his late position in the Simon ministry as Minister 
of Public Instruction and Religion, has rendered im- 
mense services to France and to religious liberty. 

Sunday, June 3, M. Eugéne Bersier, the greatest of 
the French Protestant’ preachers, not to say the 
greatest of all French preachers, was received into 
the Established Protestant Church of France. His 
former relations have been with the Free Church; 
but he has been distinguished among his brethren, 
not only by his great eloquence, but by his desire to 
cultivate liturgical forms of worship among his peo- 
ple. His church (well known to American Christians 
visiting Paris as the Eglise de l’ Etoile) is received into 
a quasi relation to the Synod with the express stipu- 
lation that itis not to be molested in the enjoyment 
of its form of worship. 

GERMANY.—The Synod of Old Catholics at Bonn 
presented a discouraging show of statistics. The 
total number of “adherents” to the movement is 





ouly a little over 50,000 in the whole Empire, and the 
numerical gain within the year is less than 4,000, 
There has been no increase in the number of clergy, 
the five accessions being offset by five departures. 
The question of the use of German in the liturgy of 
the mass was discussed, and that of permitting the 
marriage of the clergy was remitted to next year’s 
Synod. , 

SWITZERLAND.—The Old Catholic Synod (it calls 
itself Christian Catholic here) has assembled at Berne, 
and dispatched its business in a single day. The diffi- 
cult questions about liturgy and catechism, which 
showed divergent opinions between the German- 
speaking and the French-speaking sections, were 
dealt with in a provisional way. The number of 
clergy is less by five than it was last year—a clear 
gain, since it results from the application of sadly- 
needed discipline. The hope of this euterprise lies 
much in the fact that some of the clergy are better 
than most of the laymen, and that the uew bishop, 
Herzog, and his vicar, Michaud, are so very much 
better than the common run of their clergy. 

IraALy.—The festivals of the Pope’s jubilee and the 
thirtieth anniversary of the adoption of the’ statuto 
or constitution were simultaneously celebrated on 
Saturday, June 2—the pilgrims from abroad throng- 
ing to the Vatican, and the people of Rome going up 
in solemn procession with their civil dignitaries to 
salute the King at the Quirinal. Not the slightest 
disturbance or collision occurred; the admirable self- 
control of the Italian Government and people being 
proof, apparently, against every provocation to vio- 
lence. ° 

It is natural to suppose that the assemblage of sev- 
eral thousands of the most fanatic devotees of the 
Pope at the center of the Roman Catholic organiza- 
tion would not be let pass without the effort on the 
part of shrewd managers to get from it every pos- 
sible practical advantage. Some of the English papers 
contain what purports to be the constitution of ‘* The 
Militia of Jesus Christ, or the Catholic Crusade,” an 
organization to defend the Church and the Pope 
against all enemies, and especially against the ma- 
chinations of “ the secret societies."”, The Roman cor- 
respondent of the ** Daily News” says: 

“ This vast association, | am ‘assured, numbers at this mo- 
ment more thana million volunteers in the Catholic coun- 
tries, principally in France and Belgium. The recurrence of 
the episcopal jubilee of the Pope has given occasion to the 
recruiting operafgons now going on in Rome and throughout 
Italy. Already, indeed, you may see in places of public re- 
sort the ‘crusaders’ of the new service wearing their badge 
of a little cross of white metal, surmounted by a royal crown.” 
Probably we shall have an opportunity to see this 
“little white cross’? on many coat-lappels on the re- 
turn of our American pilgrims. It will hardly alarm 
us much. 


It appears probable that one of the questions to be 
brought before the National Council (Congregational) 
will be its own future existence. The Rhode Island 
Conference appointed as delegates the Rev. A. J. 
Behrends, D.D., Rev. George Harris, and A. D. Lock- 
wood, Esq., and, at the same time, passed the following 
resolution, which will probably be presented for the 
consideration of the Council at its meeting next fall: 

Resolved,—That in the judgment of the Rhode Island Con- 
gregational Conference regularly reourring National Coun- 
cils are inconsistent with our Congregational polity, and that 
we respectfully yet earnestly recommend their discontiuu- 
ance. 


The trustees of the Pennsylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial Art have concluded to open the 
Memorial Hall on Sundays. The trustees of the Per- 
manent Exhibition have decided to keep what was 
the Main Building closed on Sundays. There isreason 
for closing the latter building which does not apply 
to the former; the exhibitors are said to have almost 
unanimously protested against a Sunday opening, 
because it would require of them, or of their assist- 
ants, Sunday work. No such work, at least no 
such degree of work, would be required by the 
opening of Memorial Hall. It is difficult for those 
who believe in their right to enjoy the pictures 
upon their own walls on Sunday to see any reason 
why the public should be denied the liberty of looking 
at the works of art in a public hall, except it necessi- 
tate an abrogation of the weekly rest day to a con- 
siderable number of employés; and there is no reason 
why this should be the case in such an art gallery as 
Memorial Hall. . 





MISSION WORK IN TURKEY. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT]. 

DuRING the last month two of the missions of the 
A.B.C.F.M. have held their annual meetings in this 
city. The field of one, the mission to Western Turkey, 
comprises the western part of Asia Minor and a small 
part of European Turkey. The field of the other is 
entirely in European Turkey, and the mission is called 
the Mission to European Turkey. Constantinople is 
occupied conjointly by the two missions, hence it 
happened that this year both their annual meetings 
occurred here. The meeting of the mission to West- 
ern Turkey continued seventeen days. Some of the 
questions under discussion being of general interest, 
native pastors and other Christian friends outside the 
ranks of the missionaries were invited to attend the 
sessions at which these questions were considered, 
and to take part in the discussions. One of these 
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questions was that of the theological instruction of na- 
tive candidates for the ministry. The mother-tongue 
of some of these young men is Armenian, of others 
Turkish, of others Greek, while almost all know more 
or less of Turkish, the government language, and to a 
great extent the business language of the country. 
They need to be prepared to preach the gospel each 
in his own language to his own people, and all should 
be prepared to preach in Turkish, that they may 
reach the multitudes around them who know that 
language and do not know Armenian or Greek. What 
is to be done under these circumstances? Shall there 
be a separate seminary and a corps of instructors for 
each language? This involves a great outlay of men 
and money, for which it is very difficult to provide. 
Shall an attempt be made to gatherall the young men 
into one seminary, and a choice be made of one of 
these languages for the medium of instruction? But 
which could be selected? Turkish has the advantage 
that most (not all) know it to some extent. It has the 
disadvantage that it has at present almost no Christian 
literature. To select Armenian would be to compel 
Greek and Turkish speaking students to learn a 
language of which most of them know nothing, and 
which they would have little occasion to use in after 
life. The same would be true of the Greek. One of the 
native pastors proposed that the instruction should 
be given in English, urging that as almost all the stu- 
dents would in their preparatory course have learned 
something of this language, a little practice would 
enable them to understand text-books and lectures 
in it, and that they would be thus prepared also to 
avail themselves of the treasures of theological liter- 
ature found in that language. After a protracted 
discussion in regard to these pots and in regard to 
the influence which a gathering of students of differ- 
ent nationalities into one seminary would have to 
break down the national prejudices which now divide 
them and to bring them into sympathy with each 
other as fellow-laborers in Christ’s service, a com- 
mittee was appointed to correspond with the missions 
in Central and Eastern Turkey, asking their aid and 
co-operation in devising some plan to meet the wants 
of all. 

The meeting of the European Turkey Mission fol- 
lowed that of the W. T. Mission and continued eight 
days. This mission is at work among the Bulgarians, 
and has had a good deal of prosperity during the 
past year, notwithstanding the political excitements 
among that people. The delegates from the interior 
provinces to these annual meetings have now gone 
back with their families to their places of labor, not 
without anxious thought in regard to the future of 
their work and what may befall them personally, 
but with calm trust in Him who has promised to be 
with his servants always and with a strong hope that 
whatever transpires will] turn out to the furtherance 
of the Gospel. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, May 18, 1877. 
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PAUL AT ANTIOCH. 
July 8.—Acts xiii., 26-41. 
“ And we declare unto you glad tidings.’’—Acts xiii., 32. 


| & is always interesting to trace the growth of a 
great mind. The seed thoughts of Paul’s later 
epistles are to be found in his first published ser- 
mou—that preached at Antioch in Pisidia. It was 
the first sermon preached on his missionary tour 
after he had fairly entered heathendow. It cen- 
ters about that which was the central truth in 
Paul’s preaching : Justification by faith alone. 

The Scripture lesson of the day in the syna- 
gogue service was, there is reason to believe, the 
first chapter of Isaiah and the first of Deuteron- 
omy. Paul began with a historical survey sug- 
gested by the latter reading. God, he said, chose 
Israel, and by the discipline of their captivity in 
Egypt welded them into a nation, so exalting 
them ; and for forty years nursed them in the 
wilderness (@), and having destroyed the barbarous 
tribes which inhabited Canaan gave the land to 
Israel. The period of judges was followed by a 
monarchy established at the people’s desire ; and 
after Saul’s disastrous reign David was chosen to 
be king and to be the ancestor of the long-prom- 
ised Messiah. This Messiah God has now brought 
unto Israel, certifying to him by raising him from 
the dead according to prophecy. The apostle con- 
cludes with the declaration to which his whole 
discourse has conducted : ‘*‘ Be it known therefore 
to you, men and brethren, that through this man 
is proclaimed to you the remission of sins ; and 
from all from which you could not while remain- 
ing in the law of Moses be justified, in him every 
one having faith is justified.” He closes with a 
warning of the danger of rejecting this Gospel. 
So effective has been his address that the people 
gather around him after the service and beseech 
him to repeat it the next Sabbath. (}) 

The theme of Paul’s discourse, and therefore of 
this day’s lesson, is a,threefold one : 1. The prepa- 





ration for the Messiah ; 2. The credentials of the 
Messiah ; 3. The work of the Messiah. 

1. The preparation for the Messiah. According 
to Paul the Old Testament is the history of God’s 
preparation of the world forthe Deliverer. Other 
history records less consciously the same prepara- 
tion. The notion of one modern school that the 
Old Testament is an effete book of no more mod- 
ern use than an antiquated school book, the no- 
tion of the other school that it is a revelation of 
God’s ideals of character and life for the human 
race—neither of these is Pauline. The Old Tes- 
tament is not a text-book of Christianity, but a 
guide-book to Christianity. Iu Romans Paul tells 
us that by the law was knowledge of sin; the Old 
Testament was written to show men what they 
are, not how they are to become better. In Gala- 
tians he tells us that it is a schoolmaster (or rather 
nurse) to lead us to Christ; when we get to the 
schoolhouse door we leave the nurse; she is not 
our teacher. In Hebrews, he, or one of bis pupils, 
tells us that we are not come to the Mount that 
might be touched (¢). And here he traces in Old 
Testament history the process by which God pre- 
pared the race to receive their Deliverer, teaching 
them his own unity and love and their need. 

Il. The Credentials of Christ. Christ himself 
was not accustomed to refer to the miracles as an 
evidence of his authority ; and though the apos- 
tles did so, their references to the miracles were 
relatively infrequent. The basis of faith in a 
divine Messiah was the resurrection. It was on 
this Peter laid emphasis in his Pentecostal ad- 
dress and Paul here and at Athens. (d) And this 
fact is the corner-stone of historical Christianity. 
Skepticism respecting particular miracles is mat- 
ter of small moment. The man who doubts that 
Elisha made the axe-head swim or that Peter 
took the money out of the fish’s mouth may be 
safely left in his doubt without excommunication 
or censure. The greatest miracle is Christ’s own 
character ; the next is his resurrection. The first 
miracle is absolutely undeniable; before it even 
the vandal skepticism of John Stuart Mill stops 
and does reverence. The second is the best 
attested fact in history. It can only be denied on 
the broad ground that no supernatural event is 
to be accepted on any testimony. The Quatre- 
bras of orthodoxy is the resurrection of Jesus 
from the dead. If it can hold this position it may 
resign the outposts without fear of the conse- 
quences. 

Ill. The work of the Messiah. To Paul the cen 
tral doctrine of the Gospel was justification by 
faith. This is not equivalent to saving that it is 
the central doctrine. I think Christ makes the 
doctrine of a new birth more prominent than that 
of pardon for the past. Paul had been a perse- 
cutor of the church. That all the record of his 
sin was blotted out by the forgiving mercy of God 
was to him the truth transcendent above all 
truths. Analyze the definition of this truth given 
here in verses 38, 39. 

1. Through Christ is proclaimed the remission of 
sins. Forgiveness in the New Testament is never 
mere remission of penalty; it is the remission of 
the sin itself. Christ is Jesus, 7. ¢., Saviour, be- 
cause he saves his people from their sins. Though 
scarlet and crimson, they are made like wool and 
like snow. They disappear like a cloud. Sin has 
no more dominion over the saved. From crying 
out, Who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death? the justified cries out, I thank God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. (e) 

2. This remission of sins does not come by the 
law, nor to those that remain in or under the law. 
You must take your choice to be delivered by 
grace or to deliver yourself by works. You can- 
not swim and be taken into the lifeboat at the 
same time. You cannot doctor yourself and be 
under the doctor’s care. (f) 

3. The method of .securing this deliverance is 
trust in the Deliverer. It is not believing about 
him, but believing in him, not holding a correct 
Christology, but personally trusting in Christ. (7) 

4. To be justified is not to be made just, it is to 
be put in the place of the just. No man is made 
just without work on his own part. No man is 
put in the place of the just by any effort on his 
part. We are justified thet we may become just ; 
the old is taken away by divine grace alone, that 
all things may be made new by divine grace 
working with and in me. The central question in 
religion is this, Does God forgive me because I be- 
come righteous ; or do I become righteous because 
God forgives me?’ Put that question to your 
class ; the answer they give to it will show whether 
they believe in the doctrine of justification by 
faith. 

There are some incidental lessons conveyed by 





Paul’s sermon, lessons which ought not to be ig- 
nored. 

1. Israel’s period of suffering was the period of 
national exaltation. So God exalted America 
from colonies to a nation by the Revolutionary 
war. 

2. God’s tenderness illustrated by his treatment 
of Israel. He nursed them in the wilderness. 

3. No divine right of kings. The people desired 
a king; God suffered their degeneracy from the 
free commonwealth which he had established. 
The divine right is that of liberty. 

4. The certainty of prophecy. The 
of the truth afforded by the marvelous fulfillment 
of prophecy. 


5. The wicked unconsciously fulfilling the di 


assurance 


vine purposes. 
6. The danger of rejecting the Gospel. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


ATTITUDE. 

Paul introduced two new things into the synagogue 
at Antioch. Doctrine: Moses and the prophets were 
read there; Paul brought in Jesus of Nazareth. Atti- 
tude: it was customary to sit while preaching (Matt. 
v., i., Luke iv., 20); Then Paul stood up, and beckou- 
ing with his hand, said.” 

An eager, alert attitude befits the teacher of the 
Lazy teacher, listless class. The teacher who 
can barely support the weight of his own indolence 
cannot hope to carry the class too. If teacher yawns, 
scholar will nod or wake to mischief. ‘ Where sball 
we putthestove?” the parishioners of a dull preacher 


gospel. 


asked a wise friend. “In the pulpit,’’ replied the 
wise man. Fora spiritual fire in the class kindle one 
in your own manner. And in your heart. Paul 


stood up unconsciously ; his earnestuess lifted him to 
his feet. In this, asin all, ‘the love of Christ con- 
strained him.’’ Do you really wish to save that boy ’ 
Do you understand that this girl's future is in your 
hands? Like Paul, be alert; fix your eyes upon 
them; ‘‘ beckon with the hand.” 


(a) For the authorities for the interpretations in this para- 
phrase 1 must refer the reader to my Commentary on the 
Acts. 

(b) Not asin our English version, when the Jews were gone 
out the Gentiles besought. This is a later and corrupted read- 
ing. The request was a general one. The opposition of verse 
45 was developed later. 

(ec) Rom. iii., 20; Gal. iii., 24; Heb. xii., 18 


(d) Acts ii., 24-32; ii, 15; v.. 31; xvii., 31; comp. 1 Cor., 
xv., 14, 15. 

(e) Matt. i., 21; Isaiah i., 18; xliv., 22; Rom., vi., 6-14; viili., 
24, 2. 


(f) Gal. v., 4; Phil. iii., 9. 
(g) Acts xvi., 30, 31; John iii., 16. 














The fourth number of the new review opens 
with a sonnet to Victor Hugo, which will probably 
be saved by the name of its author (Tennyson) 
from the criticism which it deserves on several 
grounds. Otherwise the table of its contents is 
quite strong, and names but few papers which 
way not interest American readers. Mr. Froude 
begins a series of papers upon Bishop Bécket, to 
whom he denies even the small distinction of the 
aristocratic ‘‘ a” which usually precedes that pre- 
late’s surpame. It is unnecessary to say that Mr. 
Froude will not by this paper increase his ex- 
tremely limited circle of friends inside the Roman 
Church; he not only denies the saintliness or 
martyrdom of Becket, but more than implies that 
the Bishop-chancellor disregarded the Eighth 
Commandment in a manner extremely unbecom- 
ing a high dignitary of Church and State. The 
pictures of the English Church of Becket’s time, 
offered by Mr. Froude as preface to his sketch, 
are from the pages of the monk Nigellus, but if 
a Protestant could say more uncomplimentary 
things he has yet to disclose himself. In marked 
contrast of tone to Mr. Froude’s paper is the last 
of Cardinal Manning’s articles upon the Vatican 
Council. The venerable prelate writes in more 
distinct English than he uses in his replies to 
Gladstone, and he makes clear to the Protestant 
mind the fact that the belief in Papal infallibility 
was already strong in the minds of an immense 
majority of the Council, and that the only points 
of difference were upon asserting the belief and 
upon the manner of asserting it. Any one desiring 
either to abuse or defend the theater will find 
arguments in Lady Pollock’s ‘For and Against 
the Play,” but the weight of arguinent seems to 
be against the theater, for both disputants agree 
that really good dramas cannot be properly put 
upon the stage, and in sufficient numbers, with- 
out an increase of money in the manager’s pocket 
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and better taste on the part of the public. The 
writer of a paper on ‘‘ The Scul and the Future 
Life” would have the public understand, as it 
should have known long ago, that persons who 
have accepted certain theological dogmas are not 
the only ones who believe firmly in the existence 
of the human soul, and in its immortality. The 
Kastern question naturally receives considerable 
attention, the papers being ‘‘Our Route to In 
dia,” by Edward Dicey, and the first part of a 
paper on ‘** Turkey,” by Viscount Stratford de 
Redcliffe, this latter being as strongly pro-Turkish 
as any Englishman can desire. ‘*Father” Mackono- 
chie, of St. Albans notoriety, astonishes those 
who kuow him only asa determined ritualist, by an 
earnest plea for ‘‘Disestablishment and Disen- 
dowment,” the principal cause assigned being the 
very matter-of-fact one that the churen is neither 
respected nor trusted by the mass of the English 
people. An article on ‘* Teaching to Read” de- 
mands a phonetic system of orthography—a re- 
form which has been frequently suggested in 
America, but which, from the tone of the paper 
alluded to, would seem to have been but little 
thought of in England. (Henry 8S. King & Co., 
Willmer & Rogers News Co., N. Y.) 


Loudon ; 


THE CRUISE OF THE CHALLENGER? 

It is still too soon to hope for official reports 
and the more extended works which will doubtless 
appear upon the vast amount of work done in the 
interest of science by the special force who accom- 
panied the *‘ Challenger” during her long cruise ; 
the inevitable delay of final reports, however, 
makes arant couriers all the more interesting to 
beholders. Most prominent among these are En- 
gineer Spry and Lieutenant Campbell, whose 
books are named below. Both books are interest- 
ing, though neither touches more than the edge 
of the subject suggested by the name’of the ves 
sel. Mr. Spry writes the more seriously of the 
two. Although not a scientific man, he hasa high 
regard for science, and tells us all that he knows 
of the methods of work by the scientific corps 
and their results. He takes us to every port and 
special working ground which the vessel visited, 
vives us pictures of the instruments and appli- 
auces used iv searching the ocean’s bottom, im- 
parts copsiderable solid information about the 
countries and natives with which the ship's offi- 
cers became familiar, and gives a map showing 
the course of the vessel. The publishers have 
supplied good illustrations very freely, and have 
published the book in excellent style. 

Lord Campbell's book? is evidently the work of 
a jolly young dog with a pair of very bright eyes, 
and a firm intention to allow no scientific non- 
seuse to interfere with his fun. He saw all that 
he thought worth seeing of life ashore and on 
board the ship, and as is often the case with merry 
but earnest young men he saw and tells of many 
interesting things of whict older eyes have here- 
totore beheld nothing. He is not oblivious to the 
object of the expedition, and groups in a conclud- 
ing chapter a really valuable collection of ‘* notes” 
upon the work accomplished or attempted during 
the tedious journey. His map, or rather the map 
which he acknowledges to have borrowed, is of 
itself worth the price of the book, so careful is it 
of detail, and of distinctions which are carefully 
waintained by line and color. Both books will 
interest their readers, and that of Lord Camp- 
bell will furnish considerable amusement. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

Sophie May’s last story, ‘‘ Doctor Papa,” is a charm- 
ing little book for and about children. If grown 
people would abandon the conventional novel for a 
while and read children’s stories as fresh as this one, 
they might be astonished by a new sense of mental 
purification. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 

“The Power of the Spirit Manifest in Jesus of Naz- 
areth,” by Rev. W. H. Furness, is a reverent, earnest, 
thoughtful, strong, sweet-spirited book which the 
orthodox will read with symputhetie interest, and 
from which those who differ theologically from the 
author may obtain some ideas which no right-hearted 
person would like to miss. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia.) 

Mr. Spang’s book on * Protection Against Light- 
ning” is a sensible book on a subject which has ocea- 
sioned more wild speculation than any other excepting 
perpetual motion. The author has but little respect 
for the ordinary lightning rod, and he shows how in 
almost every house there are already available con- 
ductors which might easily be made effective and 
safe. The book may be read with satisfaction and 

' The Cruise of Her Majesty's Ship Challenger. Voyages Over 
Many Seus, Scenes in Many Lands. Ry W.J.J. Spry, R.N. 
With Map aud Lilustrations. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 

2 Log Letters from the Challenger. By Lord George Camp- 
bell. Mac Millan & Co., N.Y. $2.50. 
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profit by every one who fears lightning and has had 
his fears played upon in inany keys by the skilled 
operators in lightning rods. (Claxton, 
Haffeltinger, Phila. $1.50.) 

Dr. Schlickeysen’s “ Fruit and Bread” is an attempt 
to prove that fruits and vegetables are the only 
proper foods for man, that his nature really demands 
these, and that neither climate, labor nor any special 
circumstance can make the use of animal food other 
than unnatural. He does not explain why it is that 
the arrangeméht and structure of the human teeth 
show man to be, either by design or through circuim- 
stance, an omnivorous animal, nor does he demon- 
strate the superior physical and moral condition of 
the castes, tribes, and nations which are vegetarians. 
Doubtless the perusal of this and similar books may 
do good by leading people to make more frequent 
and systematic use of vegetable food, but there are 
few persons who have not by accident or design 
proved to themselves their own inability to exist in 
physical and mental comfort and strength without a 
certain amount of animal diet; such people are sure 
to be repelled by the extreme theories found in books 
like Dr. Schlickeysen’s, and thus lose the really valu- 
able results of experiments in vegetable diet. (M. L. 
Holbrook & Co., New York.) 

The sensation which was caused by John Henry 
Newman’s change of belief from the Established to 
the Roman faith has by no means run its length in 
theological circles, or among men to whom the pos- 
session of a mind bent upon the knowledge of truth 
seems to indicate the ability to find truth. Mr. Lilly’s 
volume of selections, entitled ** Characteristics from 
the Life of John Henry Newman” will therefore be 
gladly read by thousands who have been deterred by 
the number of Dr. Newman's published works from 
searching therein the mental and theological causes 
of his change of base. 
Catholic, naturally places in predominance New- 
man’s theological thoughts, and it is perhaps as well 
that he does so, for in no other direction are the 
strength and weakness of this able divine so clearly 
evident. We have also, however, some interesting 
pages on the personal experiences of the author, as 
related by himself, and extracts from a number of 
historical and ‘ philosophical” papers, these latter 
including many which might more properly be classed 
under the head of “ religious.”’ The work seems to be 
issued witb the assistance of Dr. Newman himself. 
(D. & J. Sadlier, N.Y. $1.50.) 

An examination of the several numbers of the half- 
year-old * National Repository” discloses a consider- 
able improvement of the child upon its parent, which 
was the old ‘* Ladies’ Repository.”’ Its principal 
characteristic is religious news; the subjects of the 
sketches are places and persons well known to the 
church, and other of the contents are of the same 
tone. The poetry is not of as high an order as 
poetry should be to justify publication at all, but the 
material is otherwise of good literary quality. It 
would seem that a periodical like this, designed for 
general reading in religious families, should contain 
a greater number of stories, of no matter how dis- 
tinct moral or religious purpose, but still stories, 
which should attract the attention of young people 
who seldom read the very good and heavy books 
which are aimed at them. We hope to see the “ Re- 
pository” improve until it shall be as much in demand 
at news-stands and on trains as if it were strictly 
secular in its tone. Religion has in song and the pul- 
pit proved its ability to become popular, and there is 
no reason why it should not also do so through the 
medium of periodical literature. (Hitchcock & Wal- 
den, Cincinnati. 


temsen & 


The author, who is a good 


$3.00 per year.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 
The July “ Atlantic ”’ 
The most readable account, for Americans, of the 
Prince of Wales’s Iudian tour will be found in the 
July “Appleton” and is from the pen of that most 
accomplished condenser of books, Dr. A. H. Guern- 
sey, Who acknowledges that he obtained his material 
from the forthcoming book by one correspondent 
Russell, of the ‘* London Times.” 


is unusually rich in stories. 


Bret Harte makes a new departure in verse in the 
July ‘** Harper.”’ The critics will doubtless regara it 
with coolness if not with contempt, but the readers, 
whose opinions and tastes are worthy of at least a 
little of the attention of writers, will pronounce “ On 
a Naughty Little Boy Sleeping” to be in a vein which 
will repay work, and which needs to be worked by 
some one of genius closely allied to Mr. Harte’s. 


F. Bramerd’s Sons, music publishers, Cleveland, 
have recently issued two new books of more than 
ordinary iuterest. The first is a collection of the com- 
positions, both sacred and secular, of the late evan- 
gelist and sweet singer P. P. Bliss, whose tragic death 
at Ashtabula made the whole country mourn. Those 
who have known Mr. Bliss only through his stirring 
songs “ Hold the Fort,’’ ‘What Shall the Harvest 
be?” ete., will be surprised to find in this collection so 
much genial expression and versatile humor. The 
secular songs are full of fun, and nothing is more ap- 
parent from his writings than that he was a cheerful, 
hopeful and happy Christian. The editor and com- 
piler, James R. Murray, was a most intimate friend 
and allied to Mr. Bliss in musical interest. In a brief 
sketch of his life and characteristics he says: ** The 
law of contrasts was admirably exemplified in him. 








| He was brilliantly witty and enjoyed a joke with the 
| relish of a true soul, and yet could be so tender and 
| touching that he could move others at will, and quite 
as readily be moved in turn to tears and laughter.”’ 
Aside from its value asa memorial of Mr. Bliss, it is 
full of sweet and attractive melodies which will be 
sung in the household and in homelike concerts when 
the memory of the terrible disaster at Ashtabula shall 
have faded away. A portrait of Mr. Bliss forms the 
frontispiece. 

The other work is entitled ‘*‘ Heavenward,” and is a 
collection of sacred songs adapted to Sunday schools, 
praise-meetings and the home circle, composed and 
compiled by James R. Murray, already named. This 
we have also examined with particular care, having 
sometimes found in collections of this description 
gross carelessness in composition and flippancy in the 
hymns amounting almost to burlesque. A _ large 
number of the hymns and tunes are new, and em- 
body the true Christian spirit. Mr. Murray, whose 
hume appears most frequently over the pieces, is a 
versatile composer, and has caught the fervent re- 
vival spirit. Many of his tunes are excellent, others 
not up to his best style; but music is not mere me- 
chanical work, and the inspiration of the words or of 
the hour is not always the same. Numerous com- 
posers are also represented: P. P. Bliss by several 
of his most famous songs, ** Hold the Fort,’”’ ‘* Almost 


Persuaded,”’ ‘‘ Willing Workers,’’ ‘‘ What shall the 
Harvest be?” *‘Only an Armor Bearer,” ete.; Dr 
Geo. F. Root by “Jesus our Friend,” ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Hlome,” ** The Shining Shore,” ete.; J. P. Webster by 
* >} Stand on Memory’s Golden Shore,” ** In the Sweet 


By-and-by,”’ etc.; W. W. Bentley, H. R. Palmer, J. R. 
Thomas, whose sacred are scarcely equal to his secu- 
lar melodies, F.G. Spencer, who has restricted the 
usefulness of a very good tune (p. 47) by writing it in 
six flats instead of G major, where it properly be- 
longs; N. C. Burnap, and some twenty-five others. 
An excellent tune in the nature of a chant, on page 
59, ‘‘ After the Storm a Calm,”’ is by “ Belle.” The 
authorship need not have been concealed under a 
nom de plume. Taken all in all, ** Heavenward” is an 
admirable collection and worthy to be commended. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce that the ‘ Other 
Peoples’ Children,’ the sequel to ‘ Helen’s Babies,”’ 
which they had not expected to have ready before 
September, they will now publish early in July. This 
change of plan has been made necessary by the hur- 
rying through of the English edition, which has been 
printed from the serial. They make the following ex- 
tract from the author’s “Apologetic and Explanatory” 
introduction : 

APOLOGETIC AND IN?RODUCTORY. 

When in the course of human events it becomes necessary 
fora writer to impose five books upon the public within a 
single year, adecent respect for literary custom demands that 
he should make known the reasons which impelled him to do 
so. The author of * Helen's Babies” might evade the subject 
by admitting, as he is perfectly willing to do, that his books 
are no part of literature, as the word is defined at present 
For the selfish purpose, however, of quieting bis own appre 
hensions he desires to say that with the exception of this vol 
ume, the books he has published since “ Helen's Babies’ 
were partly or wholly completed before the story of Budge 
and Toddie had gained more than ordinary attention, that 
they were cither under consideration or were announced by 
different publishers, and that, as from a sentiment which be 
took for modesty, and also because he objected to having 
such hurried sketches appear as the mcasure of the ability 
which he hoped in later days to display, he had insisted upon 
anonymous publication, and supposed that the books would 
run the brief career of ordinary stories without curiosity as 
to the author’s identity. “The Scripture Club of Vahey 
Rest" was to have been published without signature several 
months ago, but a heavy pressure of other work delaved ita 
completion until lately, so that it appeared but a brief month 
before the present volume. The immediate publication of 
“Other Peoples’ Children" does not afflict the conscience of 
the author. for though he would gladly have deferred its is- 
suance indefinitely, the serial publication of the work has 
created for the complete work a demand for which the pub- 
lic alone are responsible. The author solemnly declares, 
however, that he has no more manuscripts to inflict upon 
publishers and the public, and that if his future literary ven- 
tures are not of better quality than those of the past, it will 
not be for lack of more attention to any single book than has 
been bestowed upon all bis published works combined. 

BOUKS RECEIVED 

| he recevpt of all new oublicatvon« delivered at the Editorial 
Rooms of this paper will be acknowledged in tts earliest suhse- 
quent issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advia- 
ing us of any omission in this resvect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in all casexr.) 

Authors and Titles, Publishers. 


Bain, Alexander, “ English Grammar and Composition.” 
Henry Holt & Co 
Batterson, Rev. H. G., D.D., “Christmas Carols and otber 
ferses .... Lappinecott, 
Crisman, HK. B., D.D.," Our Old Men.” Vol. I. 
* 7 ~ “Orgin and Doetrines of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church Perrin & Smith, St. Louis, 
Vernan Caballero,” * The Lost Beauty.” 
: 'T. B. Peterson & Bro. 1 50 
Fowler, Rev. P. H.. D.D.. °° Historical Sketch of Presbyterimn- 
ism in Central N.Y.” Curtiss & Childe, Utica, NV. VY. 1 75 
Macdonald, George. * The Marquis of Lossie.”’....Lippine tts. 75 
Marryatt, tlorence, * Harvest of Wild Oats.” 
G. W. Carleton & Co. 
Nichols, Geo. W, * Art Education applies to Industry.’ 
Harpers. 400 


Price, 


Schaff, Rev. Philip, D.D., * Creeds of Christendom.” 4 vols 
Harpers. 15 00 
Seemann, O.,“ The Mythology of Greece and Kome.” G. H. 
Bianchi, B.A., Ka ° tarpers. 





Trollope, Anthony, * The American Senator.”.........Harpers. 50 
Towite, George M., “ Servia and Roumania.” 

J. R. Osgood & Co, Cloth, 0 cts.; ppr., 25 
Turgenieff, Ivan, Virgin Soil.”’ Leisure Hour Series. 


Henry Holt & Co. 1% 
’ Leisure Hour Series 
Henry Holt & Co. 1 
~X,’“ Her Sacrifice Putnams, ppr., 75 cts.; ctoth. i 
We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
cations: 
Biackwood, Catholic World, Eclectic 


Viilari, Linda, “ In Change Unchanged f 
~~ 
25 
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The Metropolitan Pulpit’s Condensa- 
tions of Sermons, 

What is thought of them by leading clergy- 
men: We extract the following from letters 
which we have received during the past few 
days: From Henry C. Potter, Grace Church, 
New York,“ Your reports of my sermons have 
been singularly and strictly accurate.”” From 
Theodore L. Cuyler, “Your publication is 
very valuable.” From Howard Crosby, Chan- 
cellor of the University of New York, “* Your 
reports of my sermons have been satisfactory 
to me.” From James M. Ludlow, Collegiate 
Church, “I thank you for the care you have 
sziven,as our poor sermons are so often impov- 
erished by the reporters.” From 8. D. Burch- 
ard, * Am surprised at the correctness of these 
reports giving, as they do, the substantial 
thoughts and much of the language of the ser- 
moun as Originally delivered.” From Justin D. 
Fulton, * Your reports give the main thoughts 
und purpose of my sermons with remarkable 
fidelity.””. From W.I. Budington, “ Your re- 
ports of my sermons are substantially cor- 
rect.” From J. Hyatt Smith, “You have 
photographed my thoughts quite to my satis- 
faction. You do not pretend to give a verba- 
tim report, but rather the drift and spirit of 
the discourse; and it is just this that makes 
your monthly a welcome visitor to my study. 
As [run over its pages, I get a bird's-eye view 
ot the gospel battletield, and see my brethren, 
of different denominations, fighting the fight 
of faith in various ways for the common 
victory of Christ.”’ 

The nine numbers of the “ Metropolitan 
Pulpit”? now issued contain 117 condensations 
of sermons by the most prominent clergymen 
of New York and Brooklyn, and over 400 
themes and texts preached upon. To the 
lover of sermonic literature not anything can 
valuable. 
subscription one year, to begin with 
any number, $1. The nine numbers now is- 
sued will be sent for 75 cents. The June num- 
ber, which opens with a sermon by Dr. Burch- 
ard, on “The Law of Revivals,’ will be sent 
for 15 cents. 

Address 


be more 
Terms: 


Rev. I. K. Funk, 
21 Barclay St., New York. 


FLoRENCcCE— “I have news for you, dear; 
Harry Burton has got the command of the 
Spitfire.’ Estella—*And who on earth is 
Harry Burton?’ Florence—* Who? Why, 
you were dying for him when he sailed two 
years ago.” Estella—**Two years! My dear 
girl, one dies a great many times in two 
years.”’—[ Mayfair. 





**The Age of Reason.” 


The boy that went to the mill on horse- 
back, carrying the grist in one end of the bag 
and a stone in the other, when reproved by 
the miller, and told to divide the grist, replied 
that his father and grandfather had carried it 
that way, ani he, being no better than they, 
should continue to do as they did. Similar, or 
equally as absurd, reasons are accounted as 
sufficient by some to warrant them in indis- 
criminately condemning Dr. Pierce's Family 
Medicines, even though there is overwhelm- 
ing proof that they possess the merit claimed 
forthem. For many years the Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery has been recognized as the lead- 
ing liver and blood medicine in the market. 
Each year has brought an increase in its sale, 
and it is now used throughout the civilized 
world. Thousands of unsolicited testimonials 
are on file in the Doctor’s office, attesting its 
efficacy in overcoming aggravated coughs, 
colds, throat and lung affections, also scrofu- 
la, tumors, ulcers, and skin diseases. Are 
you suffering witb some chronic malady? If 
so, and you wish to employ medicines that 
are scientifically prepared; that are refined 
and purified by the chemical process employ- 
ed in their manufacture; that are positive in 
their action, and specific to the various forms 
of disease for the cure of which they are 
recommended, use Dr. Pierce’s Family Medi- 
cines, Full particulars in Pierce’s Memoran- 
dum Book, kept for free distribution by all 
druggists. 





Great Reductions, 

Rodgers & Orr Bros., No. 183 to 187 Eighth 
Avenue, in this city, are making special re- 
ductions in numerous articles, such as kid 
gxioves from 45 cents upwards, sun umbrellas 
Ww) cents, twilled silk at $1.50, corsets 50 cents, 
Balbriggan hose 3744 cents, Torchon lace 8 
cents, calicoes 5 5 cents, &c. We mention these 
as samples of the low prices which prevail at 
this house, whose reputation for fair dealing 
we have already fully endorsed. 


Sheppard Knapp. 

Matting, white, red, check and fancy pat- 
terns, from 20 cents a yard up, are offered by 
this popular dealer at Nos. 183 and 185 Sixth 
Avenue. Carpets of every kind, Upholstery 
Goods of every pattern, and a thousand sim- 
ilar things which a housekeeper can’t do 
without are here sold at most reasonable 
prices. The facilities for supplying orders 
satisfactorily and prowptly are in all respects 
udwirablie, 





Finest Olive or Salad Oil 
Expressed from the choicest selected olives 
especially for, imported and bottled by, Cas- 
well, Hazard & Co., druggists, Freru AVENUE 
HOTEL BUILDING and Sixth avenue, corner of 
Thirty-ninth street; also No. 132 Thames 
Street, Newport, R. I. As we bottle this oil 
ourselves, we can guarrantee every bottle to 
be superior to any other salad oil in market. 
Our only places of business are as above. 


You can always detect a bachelor by the 
way he handles a baby, but to be safe from 
loss it is well to use a borrowed baby in 
making the experiment. 


Schenck’s Mandrake Pills 

Cure Sick Headache and all Disorders of the 
Liver, indicated by sallow skin, 
tongue, costiveness, drowsiness, and a gen- 
eral feeling of weariness and lassitude, show- 
ing that the liver is in a torpid or obstructed 
condition. 

In short, these Pills may be used with ad- 
vantage in all cases where a purgution or 
alterative medicine is required. 


coated 


Cocoa Butter, for external use, is supe- 
rior to glycerine, and meets with great suc- 
cess in cases of sore throatand typhoid fever. 
This excellent remedy is prepared by Walter 
Baker & Co., the great Chocolate manufactu- 
rers, and may be procured of druggists in any 
part of the country. 


APPLICANTS for the vacant consulship at 
Iquique are daily increasing and wultiplying 
in a geometrical ratio. Yellow fever, centi- 
pedes, eurthquakes and tidal waves no ob- 
jection. 

All nervous, exhausting, and painful diseases 
speedily yield to the curative influences of Pulver- 
macher’s Electric Belts and Bands. ‘ihey are 
safe, simple, and effective, and can be easily ap- 
plied by the patient himself. Boo k, with full par- 
ticulars, mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER 
GALVANIC Co., Cincinnati, Obio. 








Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union, — 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Sec hoo! 
mies and Boarding Schools; Profess . 
and Governesses; givéS inturmation to Parents of 
good schouls. 

Families going abroad or to the country prompt- 
ly suited. 

Apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and For 
eign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union Square (Broad- 
way side), New Yors. 
N: ATIONAL SCHOOL or aan oe U TION 
4 AND OKATO 
1418 Chestnut Street, Seaeiuaee. For Clergy- 
men, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced students. Attention to Con- 
versation, Oratory, Vocal Culture, Keading and 
Recitation. Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplo- 
mas. Both sexes admitted. Summer term © pens 
July 2d. Students entered atany time. Day and 
Evening Classes. Send for catalogue. 

J. W. SHOEMAKER, M.. Pres. 

















W LECTURE ASSOC BATIONS, Choral 
Societies, and Managers: 


Messrs. HATHAWAY & POND, 
PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS OF 
THE REDPATH LYCEUM BUREAU, 
Boston, MASS., 
bave the honor to announce that they are prepared 
to record aeeeeane and make engagements for 
all the Leading Lecturers and Musical Combina- 
tions of the Country. Exclusive Agents for Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, John B. Gough, Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, Mrs. Helen Potter, Mr. M. W. Whit- 
ney, the distinguished Basso, and his new Concert 
Company, and all the great Soloists of the Coun- 
try. Send for Cireutar and Terms to 
HATHAWAY & POND. 


36 Bromfield St. Ba ston. 


A NEW PUBLIC SPEAKER, 


MR. FREDERIC BEEC HER PERKINS 
Now of the Boston Public Library, (not Bli), 
is prepared to make engagements as a public lect- 
urer and speaker. Mr. Perkins has already arep- 
utation in literature, both as writer and editor: 
and his last publication, Putnam's “ Best Read- 
ing,’’ & guide to the use of English literature. has 
reached 4 sixteenth edition, and 1s steadily selling. 

Among the sabjects upon which Mr. Perkins 
proposes to lecture during the coming season are 
the following: 

EKCONSTRUCTION.—This explains the state 
of things atthe South asa perfectly natural one; 
iliustrates it by historical parallels; and shows 
what its further progress may be expected to be. 

2. VOLTAIRE.—Leaves the old infidel stillina 
perfectly satisfactory position as a conscienceless 
and indecent reprobate, but shows how many, 
great und genuine his merits were, and how much 
of his wickedness was the result of the circum- 
stances in which he lived rather than of any 
peculiar devilishness of his own. 

$. ROMANCE, — Aneedotic, historical, philose- 
phical, on the imaginative element in literature; 
and on the proper place and use of poetry, the 
drama, and prose fiction, in life and in literature. 

4. WIT, HUMOR AND THE FUNNY.—A new 
analysis of the long discussed difference between 
Wit ano Humor, and a general discussion of the 
laughable ip thought and life. 

It will be observed that his selection offers beth 
instruction and entertainment. Mr. Perkins’s ex- 
tensive reading, habits of pnnetrating thought 
and epigrammatic expression, and power of inter- 
esting his hearers, render bim Ly desirable speuk- 
er before any aucience, Add 

WILLIAMS’ 1. EC Tt RE. BU REAU, 
8 We ishingt« nm St., Boston. 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 


is working wonders among the dyspeptics al! 
througn the land, making clad many a household 
who bave long suffered from the gleom reflected 
from some poor despondent dyspeptic in the 
home circle. If your druggist ae not keep it. 
send to proprietor, STAKK H. IBLER, Whole- 
sale Druggist, 36 Vesey Street, New York. Trea- 
tise on Dyspepsia sent free. 


EADERS of Christian Union, if you wish 

Boots and Shoes for yourcelves and Families, 
Good Articies, Moderate Prices. patronize MIL- 
LER & CO 3 Broadway, Domestic Building, 
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_NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE 
RUSSO-TURKISH WAR. 


The most eminent artists and photographers 
have been dispatched by the proprietors of the 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS to the 
Seat of War, and the most interesting scenes will 
be illustrated each successive week. 

The pictures are not calculated to mislead, but 
are a dre ee and photographs actualiy made 
at the sce represented. THE ILLUS- 
TRATED LON JON NEWS has facilities 
possessed Pg LOND journal, and will form the 
most complete and unrivaled Pictorial History of 
the present existing Crisis in Europe. Single 
ee eens yearly subscription, postage pre- 
paid 

a] 

The Willmer & Rogers News Company, 

31 Beekman St., N.Y., 

Agentsin America for the Lilustrated London 
News, Punch, Graphic, Nineteenth Century, &c. 

Subscriptions Received for every Newspaper or 
Periodical published tn Great Britain and Ireland. 
Books linported in quantity or by single volume. 

Branch Offices: Live rpool and London. 


s. S. Teachers’ Commentary. 


LYMAN ABBOTT ON THE ACTS. 


One volume, illustrated, $1.75. 
quantities. 

* Destined to be the Commentary for thoughtful 
Bible readers. Simple, attractive correct. 
and judicious in the use of le arping.”’—ev. How- 
ard Crosby, DD. 

= Incomparably the best we know for the next 
uarter’s leasons.’’—Rev. S. Kobinson, D. in 
The Christian Weekly, 

*A member of my family bas used it in in prefer- 
ence to ail others in conducting a large and adult 
Bible class.”—Prof. Austin: Pheips, Andover Semi- 
nary. - 


A.S. BARNES & c CO., Publishers, N.Y. 
“THE BATTLE OF BUNKERLOO,” 


Those who are tired of reading about the 
tedious investment of Kars, or Ardaban, or 
Erzeroum, and are anxious for the fighting to 
begin, will turn with interest to the account 


SCRIBNER FOR JULY 


of the * Battle of Bunkerloo,” 





A discount on 





by an eye-wit- 


ness. Among the participants in the engage- 
ment were Lord Nelson, Benedict Arnold 


The Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, Judus 
Maccabeus, Napoleon, Ivanhoe, Mariborough, 
Kossuth, Koderick Dhu, and General Sher- 
idan. 


Gail Hamilton's New Departure 


is a sentimental sketch entitied 


FIRST LOVE IS BEST 


* Gail Hamilton will surprise all readers, wheth- 
er friend or foe, in this first attempt at story 
telling. The book isa delightful one, with really 
great elements.”—Chicago Tribune. 

‘It is out of the common line of novel-writing 
free and easy. not to suy * rattling,’ in style.’’—Pub- 
tisher’s Weekly 

“ It shows th: it she has the skill to write enter- 
taining stories.’’—Atiantic Monthly. 

‘The conception is original, and is carried out 
a much witand high-spirited good humor.”— 
N. Y. Tribune. 


< will shorten the idle summer hours very de- 
lightfully.” —Saturday Evening Gazette. 


I2mo. Cloth. Black. Red and Gilt, 81.50. 
[2 Sent pustpaid on receipt of price. 


_ Published by ESTE ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


My. BOW-SHOOTING,” 


A revival of this out-door sport will be 
bailed with delight by all those who are weary 
of the rather monotonous variations of cro- 
quet which bave so long monopolized the 


field, 

SCRIBNER FOR JULY 
Contains a practical paper on * Bow-Shoot- 
ing,’ by Maurice Thompson, who has shot 
with the bow for sport and pleasure for fif- 
teen years. He gives explicit directions as to 
the manufacture of bows and arrows, sugges- 
tions as to the formation of archery clubs, 
besides anecdotes, adventure, ete., etc. 


HEAVENW ARD. 


The new book of Sunday-School Songs, by JAMES 
R. MCKRAY, P. P. BLISs, and other favorite writ- 
ers, including the best Hymns and Music of the 


mi P. P. BLISS. 


This is the only New Song- Book containing Mr. Bliss’s 
xst Songs—the ones that have made his name 
famous throughout Europe and America. 

The § oe of all who examine ** Heaven- 
war “It is unequaled by any other Sunday- 
Schoot pon Book,”” Asingle sample cops.in paper 
covers, maited for 25cts. Price,in boards, 5 cts. 

$00 per hundred. Order from your Bookseller. 


SONCS OF FAITH 


For Revival, Praise, or Camp Meetings. 
A collection of New Gospel Hymns and Sacred 
songs by the best writers, inciuding Moody and San- 
ey's fumous songs fords and Music. 35 cents; 
aah per hundred. Words only, 6 cents; $5 per hun- 


dred. Send for sample. 

i New Anthem Book—Ready July 1st. 2? 
the best writers of the day. Will 
supply a long-felt need fora col- 

ANTHEM practical Anthems for © hors, ete. 

Specimen pages free Sampie copy mailed for 
sent free. 

S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Pubs., Cleveland,. 0, 

in the World. 

678 Curious Old Bocks at your price 

2.742 Bibles and Prayer Bouks at apy 

price. cusnteree of fiction free. LEGGAT Bros., 


CHAPEL By Dr. J. B. HERBERT, assisted 4 
lection of new, short. easy, an 
£1.25. Catalogues of Music Books and Sheet Musie 
Cheapest Bookstore 
73: S72 Magnificent Books at our price 
é Beekman St., opp. New Post Office. New York, 








Vor. XV., No. °6, 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


IST OP NEN BOnKS 


THE CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM, Bib- 
liotheca Symbolica Ecclesia Universalis. Tne 
Creeds of Christendom, witha History and Crit- 
ical By PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union 
Theological Seminary, N. Y. Three Volumes. 
8vo, Cloth, $15 00. 

ll. 

ART EDUCATION APPLIED TO INDUS. 
TRY. By Colonel GEORGE WARD NICHOLS. 
lllustrated. Svo, Cloth, Liluminated and Gilt, 
$4 OU. 

Il. 

SEEMANNS MYTHOLOGY. The Mythol- 
ogy of Greece and Rome, with Special Reference 
to its use in Art. From the German of O. SEE- 
MANN. Kdited by G. H. BIANCHI, B.A., late 
Scholar of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, Broth 
erton Sanskrit Prizeman, 1875, With 64 Illustra 
tions, Itmo, Cluth, 60 cents. Sent by mail on 
receipt of 70 cents. 

RY. 

CAMP, COURT, AND SIEGE; A Narrative 
of Personal Adventure and Observation during 
Two Wars. 1861-1865.—1870-1871. By WICKHAM 
HOFFMAN, Assistant Adjutant-General U. 8. 
Vols.. and Secretary U. 8. Legation at Paris. 
12mv, Cloth, $1 25. 


RECONCILIATION OF SCIENCE AND 
RELIGION, By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, 
LL.D., Author of “ Sketches of Creation,” “ The 
Doctrine of Evolution,’ &c. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. ¢ 

V1. 
LIFE 

By W. W. 


UNIVERSITY 
ATHENS, 


25 cents. 


VIL. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND 
INDUSTRY FOR 1876. Edited by Prof. 
SPENCER F. BAIRD, Assistant Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, with the Assistance of 
Fminent Men ot Science: Large 12mo, Cloth, 
$2 00. 

Unifurm with the volumes of the Annual Record 
Scuence and Industry for L871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875. 
Vill. 

EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Se- 
ries of Books narrating the History of England 

at Successive Epochs. Edited by the Rev 
CREIGHTON, M.A. 
1. Karly England. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents.—2. 
England, a Continental Power. 52mo, Paper, 2 

Rise of the People. 32mo, Paper, 25 

The Tudors and the Reformation. 

Paper, 25 cents.—5. The Struggle against 

Absviute Moparchy. 52mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


IN ANCIENT 
CAPES. 32mo, Paper. 


cenis.—3. 





32mo, 


IX. 
SQUIER’S PERU, Peru: Incidents of Travel 
and Exploration in the Land of the Incas. By E. 
GEORGE SQULER, M.A., F.S.A., late U.S. Com 


missioner to Peru, Author of * Nicaragua,” “An- 
cient Monuments of Mississippi Valley,” &c., 
&c. With Lilustrations. 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


x. 

THE CRUISE OF THE “CHALLENGER,” 
Voyages over many Seas, Scenes in many Lands. 
By W.J.J.8pry, R.N. With Map and Iliustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 

XI. 

THE LIFE, TIMES, AND CHARACTER 

OF OLIVER CROMWELL. By the Right 


Hon. E. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P 
32mo0, Paper, 20 cents. 
XI. 
CAMERON’S ACROSS AFRICA, Across 


Africa. By VERNEY LOVETT CAMERON, C.B., 
D.C.L., Commander Royai Navy, Gold Medalist 
Royal Geographical Society, &c. With a Map 
and numerous Llustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $5.00. 

XI. 

TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE, by 
CHARLES and MARY LAMB. 32mo, Paper. Come- 
dies, <5 cents. Tragedies, 25 cents. 

XIv. 

THROUGH PERSIA BY CARAVAN, By 

ARTHUR ARNOLD. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 
XV. 

THE TURKS IN EUROPE, By Epwarp A. 

FREEMAN. 32mo0, Paper, 15 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,* These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where 
otherwise specified. 


The American Senator. ” By ANTHONY TROL- 


LOPE. 50 cents. 


A Woman Hater. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25, 


Mar’s White Witch. By G. DOUGLAS. 


_Byc HARLES READE. 75 cents; 


5D cents. 


Juliet’s Guardian. By Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMEKON, 
With llustrations. 30 cents. 


Miss Nancy’s Pilgrimage. By VIRGINIA W.JOHN- 


SON. 5 cents. 
Nora’s Love Test. By M ARY CEeciIL HAY. cents. 


When the Ship Comes Home. 
SANT and JAMES RICE. 


By WALTER BE- 
25 cents. 

Thompson Hail. Illus- 
trated. W% cents 
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The Golden Butterfly. 75 cents. 


Madcap Violet. By Wilham Bise k. 5SOcents; Li- 


brary Edition, 12mo, Cloth, € 
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DRY GO DS. 


Rodgers & 


Orr Bros., 
183, 185, 187 EIGHTH AVENUE, 


Between 19th and 20th Sts. 


OUR SUIT DEPARTMENT 


has the following desirable and seasonable goods: 


We have purchased a manufacturers’ stock of 
LINEN AND BATISTE SUITS, 


suitable for the seaside, country or traveling public. 





The above goods are very desirable and elegantly 
trimmed with linen, yak, torchon lace, Spanish and 
Hamburg, embroidered. 


The prices are low and in the reach of the million. 


We are offering the following goods at sacrificing 
prices, 50 per cent. below cost of manufacture: 


Linen Basque and Ov erskirt, 7 75e. tO $7. 





Basque and Overskirt ar a Skirt, #2 to $10 


Polonaise Suits, $3.50 to #6. 


Polonaise Suits, two cvlors, $3.75 to B10. 





White Lawn Suits, $1.75 to $2.25. 


Figured jou Suits, in two and three pieces. 
$3.75 to $5.4 

Cambric Suits in all the new colors, olenantly 
trimmed with lace and embroidery, $2.75 to #lt 

The above goods are shown in our large at 
spacious showrooms on the second floor 

Silk and Cashmere Suits in all the new colors 
and at alarming low prices 

All wool debege and mohair Suits, in two shades 
from %5 to #14. 

Cambric and calico Suits, from $1.75 to $3. 

Calico Wrappers, 49c. 


RODGERS & ORR BROTHERS, 


183, 185, 187 STH AV. 


MILLINERY. 


Great special and unprecedented reductions, 
fuliy 0) per cent. 

Besutiful 14-inch rea! Ostrich Tips, 75c.; cost 
$1.50 to import. : 

7 inch — Ribbon, choice shades, We.; worth 
fully We. 

U nerimined ‘Hats, at less than nalf our former 

rice 

Chiloren’s Sailor Hata. 20c. up. 

Ladies’ Untrimmed Hat» are al) marked down to 
about one-half. 

Large assortment of Flowers and Millinery at 
extraordinary low prices. 


SPECIAL REDUCTIONS 


in the following departments: 
Kid Gloves. 45c. up. 
Sun Umbretlas. 90c. : worth 81,50, 
Extra fine twilled silk at $1.50 up. 
Ladies’ Corset«, 50c. ; formerly $1. 
Ladies’ Chemises and Skirts of every 
quality equally low. 
100 dozen real Balbriggan Hose, 37 <c. : 
tormerly 70c. 
Made up Lace Gooes of every description, 
Torchon Lace. Sc. : formerly 14e¢. 
Guipure real hand made, only 1Sc. a yard; 
worth 35c. 
Linens and Towellings at very low prices. 
Best American Calicoes only 5c. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 


133, 185, 187 8th Ave., bet. 19th and 20th Streets, N -¥. 





TUE CHRISTIAN UNION 


DRY GOODS. 
Arnold, Constable & Co, 


WILL OFFER FOR THE 
BALANCE OF THE SEASON 


GREAT BARGALNS in 
SILKS, 
DRESS COODS, 
PARIS COSTUMES, 


VELVET STRIPE and DAMASSE 
CRENADINES, 
LACE SHAWLS, 

Scarfs and Jackets, 


Ladies and Gentlemens’ 
Furnishing Goods, 
UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY, 


LINENS, DOMESTICS. 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 


a&ec., &e. 


CARPETINGS. 


Novel Designs in 


Persia Rugs & Carpets, 


Body Brussels, 
Velvets 
and Axminsters. 


CHINA MATTINGS, 


0:1 Cloths, Linoleums, 
Druggets, Stair Rods, &c., dc. 


COLD-BORDERED 


Shades, 


SHADE HOLLANDS, 


SATINES, CRETONNES, 
LACE CURTAINS AND DRAPERIES, 
and FURNITURE COVERINGS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


At the Lowest Prices. 


t- N.B—This Store will close on 
Saturdays at 1 P.M. during July and 
August, 

Broadway, corner 19th St., 


MATTING. 


A cargo just arrived too late for wholesale trade, 
purchased at auction, wili be offered in quantities 
to suit, at less than cost of landing 

WHITE. RED,C HEC K,and FANCY PATTERNS 
from 20 ceate per yard 

N. B.—100 rolls, slightly wet, will be sold “ way 


CARPETS. 


ASTONISHING BARGAINS. 
CLEARING UP SALE. 

In order to close out patterns which we do not 
intend to duplicate. will offer during the balance 
of the month, at less than ¢ st of importation or 
manufacturers’ prices, Large Lives, Choice 
Designs. 

m ELVETS and MOQUETS, from #2 per yard ; 

ODY BRUSSEL io. $1.50; TAPES “RY, from 
10. 


down.’ 


Y 
a ar HREE-PLY 

NGRAIN CARPETS.—A manufacturer's stock, 
qumkanne nt u great sacrifice will be sold at leas 
than cost of manufacture—the entire range, from 
a Cottage Carpet at 30 cents to the finest made. 


TURKISH CARPETS, RUGS, AND MATS. 


A large shipment Just received direct from Con- 
stantinople (all sizes) at PRICES to iosure imme- 
diate sale. 

LACE CURTAINS, &c. 

The entire range froma Nottingham at $1 per 
air, to the finest Real Lace imported, at abvut 
1alf the usual price. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 
183 and 185 Sixth Avenue, N.Y., 
ww Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


KEEP’S Custom Shirts made to measure, 
The very beat, 6 for $9, delivered free everywhere. 
Keep’s Patent Partly-Made Dress Shirts, 

The very best, 6 for $7, delivered free everywhere 
An elegant Set of Gold plate collar and siceve 
Buttons given with each half dozen Keep’s shirts. 
Samples and full directions maiied free. 
Merchants supplied at a smal! commission on cost. 
Trade circulars mailed free on application 

Keep Manutacturing Co., 165 Mercer st.,. New Vork. 


BARLOW’ |” 'D.SWILABE RGEKe 
| N D iGO BLU E | 233 N.2d Street, Palladelphia? 
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PEREMPTORY SALE. 


THOROUGH WORK. 


For Next Thirty Days 
We will Reduce Stock inall Departments at Prices 
that will tell 
Biack Silks, 
Plain Colored Silks, 
Fancy Dress Silks, 
ALL NEW Goobs 


RICH DRESS FABRICS 
ALG ERIN CLOTHS 


NEIGEUSE AND 

DENTELLE, MATEK- 

LASSE AND BASKET CLOTHS, DEBEGES 
AND ‘ SI1IMEKRES CAMEL’S HAIR MIX- 

PURES, plaids and stripes, all REDUCKD FROM 
tu W VER CEN’ 


CRENADINES, 


n BLACK and COLORS, every quality and make 
SKASLDES and BUNTINGS produced expressly 


for us 


PARIS LAWNS and ORGANDILES, a LARGE 
and BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT, all tobe SOLD 
NOW without regi f IMPORTATION, 


CHEAP DRESS COODS, 


In DESIGN and EFFECT equal to the HIGHER 
PRICED FABRICS, at lI’ e., l-e., We., 22. upward, 
ind all WARKANTED EXTRAORDINARY 
VALUE 


OUR STOCK OF SUITS, 


IMPORTED ana OUR OWN MAKE, is still RICH 
in NOVELTIES, and finely supplied with POPU- 
LAR GARMENTS for street or! 


ird to COST « 


use wear. 


All ef which will be sold at the present 
time to make room tor Autamn Stock, 


[?" SAMPLES OF GOODS and CATALOGUES 


of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s FURNISHING 
GOODS SENT FREE, ON APPLICATION, to all 
parts of the countrys. ORDERS FOR GOODS OF 


EVERY DESCRIPTION CAREFULLY FILLED 
WITHOUT CHARGE, and GOODS PACKED and 
FORWARDED TO DESTINATION 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Grand, Chrystic, and Forsyth Streets. 


Broadway und Twentieth st., N.Y. 


R.H.Macy &Co. 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT, 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES RECEIVED 
BY EVERY KUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MALL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE, ALL SHADES, 
-BUTTON, 9% WARRANTED. 
HTH ST. AND SIATH AVENUE, N. Y. 


R.H.Macy &Co. 


WILL CLOSE THEIR ESTABISHMENT 


At 12 O’CLOCK NOON 


ON SATURDAYS THROUGHOUT JULY 
AND AUGUST. 


MTH ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE. 


THE LOWEST PRICES 


AND THE BEST GOODS, 


Boots, Shoes and Slippers 


OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 
SPECIALTIES IN LADIES’ WEAR. 
Ladies’ Dress Kid Button Boots, $2, 


Ladies’ Fine French Kid Battou Boots, 
$3.50, #4. and #5. 
pipndeome ¥ reach git Button Boots, 
#3.50. Usual price. 
Misses’ School ibis = ie rat and Berable, 
Button or Lace, #1. #1.75, and 
Children’s Button a Lace, #1. 5 $1.50, 
> Congress Gaiters, $1.50. $1.75, #2. 
nts’ Congress Gaiters, $2, $2.50, $3, 
Decided Bargaina. 
ods warranted as represented. Orders by 
™ ail will receive prompt and careful attention, 
Goods sent C. 0. D., with privilege of examining, 
Send for further particulars to 


F.E. KILPATRICK & CO., 


316 Bowery, near Bleecker t., 
New York Cit- 


HUNT & DUSENBURY, 


Nos. 3, 4, and 5 Astor House, 


NEW YORK. 
HATTERS 
SUMMER STYLES NOW READY. 


AYER & SON'S MANUAL 


Pena lete guide to advertisers, 
necessity to all who advertise. lout cnr al 
rhe most comple te x" reliable work of the kind, 
Vittshurg Gazette free to all who advertis 
N, W, AY Eat Ae: vert a IMES BU ILDING, 
£SON AG PHILADELPHIA. 
diet our E intimate De -~ re making any advertising 
nt yusiness is large. Facilities unsur- 
ces the lowest. Terms the best. 
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Alymouth Aulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PREACHING THE TRUTH+* 

* But speaking the truth in love, may grow up into him in 
all things, which is ihe head, even Christ.”’—EPnh. iv., 15. 

VHERE are no formal propositions in the New 

Testament—no such formal propositions as 
we make in discourse in our time; no such 
sequences of thought as we now consider necessary 
in a philosophical treatise; and although there 
is a great deal of reasoning in Paul’s method, 
although there are a great many strokes of rare 
philosophical analysis which incidentally, as it 
were, spring up from his heart, they are the fruit 
of feeling in him. His understanding did not act 
first and his heart afterwards, but he was aroused 
in all his being, in all his affections; and the 
product of his heart was often great intellectual 
discrimination, great scope of thought, great 
pungency. 

Now, in the context he is describing what I 
sbould call, in modern phrase, the genius of the 
gospel. What is the gospel? Paul says of it 
that it is an attempt on the part of divine 
love to build men into the stature and disposition 
of Christ. It is, in part, the development of a 
new conception of manhood, and the introduction 
of a new method of attaining and disclosing that 
manbood. It is the manhood which is spoken of 
under the term “ righteousness,” whicn is a term 
used throughout the Old Testament, and which 
means, at the root, simply the notion of an earnest 
and strong nature attempting to live according to 
the law of right in every department. Therefore 
it is synonymous, substantially, with our idea of 
Christian manhood, or a perfect man, or a man 
developed on every side, and living according to 
the noblest laws. 

Now, the Old Testament sought righteousness 
—that is manhood ; but it is said explicitly that it 
did not attain it, because the law was not capable, 
through the weakness of man’s flesh, of securing 
it. So anew method wastried. It was attempted 
to bring in such a disclosure of the divine nature, 
one so full of sweetness and beauty and love and 
sympathy and attractiveness, that while the great 
appeal to conscience remained, and while there 
was a suitable background which contained mo- 
tives to fear, the characteristic elements of admin- 
istration should be those that would appeal to the 
filial feelings—to love, to hope, and to the sense 
of that which is fine and beautiful. Before, the 
motives that had been applied had been applied 
mainly to man’s basilar faculties, and man was 
dealt with as animals must be dealt with that 
require the goad, the whip, the yoke, the harness. 
To a certain extent it was efficient; it brought 
men up so far that it had no longer any power to 
carry them any further ; and it was necessary that 
there should be a new administration of higher 
and nobler motives, that mankind might rise toa 
loftier conception of manhood, and might also 
rise to a new power of attaining it. Therefore 
there was the disclosure of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and of the power of divine love made manifest in 
him to do that which the law had tried to do and 
was incompetent to do—to take its place, and do 
the same work, and more, in a larger and better 
spirit. Paul says: 

“He gave some, apostles; and some, prophets; and some, 
evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers.” 

What did he give them for ? 

“For the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the 
ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ.” 

How far ? 

“Till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” 

That is the end. This great assemblage of 
churches, this great assemblage of ministers of 
various functions, high, low, intermediate, all of 
them, are mere scaffolding. They are so many 
masons and tenders at work on the building, and 
the thing that gives them any value is that which 
is outside of them. It is the fruit of their work. 

“'That we henceforth be no more children, tossed to and 
fro, and carried about with every wind of doctrine, by the 
sleight of men, and cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in 
wail to deceive; but speaking the truth in love may grow up 
into him in all things, which is the head, even Christ.”’ 

Now, that accidental phrase, ‘‘speaking the 
truth in love”’—was it accidental ? It slips in just 
as if it were ; but there are passages that have in 


*SUNDAY MORNING, June 17, 1877. Lesson: 
(Plymouth Collection): Nos. 217, 424, 233. 
the Christian Union by T. J. ELLINWOOD, 





1Cor. ii. Hymns 
Reported expressly for 


them the flash of eternal truth which drop out 
just as accidentally as that, apparently. In that 
one single phrase lies the whole mystery, the 
whole secret, of a wise administration of truth. 

“Speaking the truth in love.”’ 

If you listen to the eulogies which men make 
on ministers, and which the newspapers make— 
for sometimes newspapers do praise ministers— 


which are made by the bull and the bear. ‘Oh !” 
they say, ‘‘he was uot afraid of anything. You 
ought to have heard how he gave it tothe sinners. 
You ought to have seen him fight the devil. Ah! he 
vasa bold man.” Men describe Christian life and 
Christian duty, very often, by such phrases ; for 
the grace of combativeness long preceded the grace 
of meekness, and the virtue of destructiveness is 
far better educated than the virtue of gentleness. 
Men are able to fight the devila great while be- 
fore they are able to preach Christ. Indeed, some 
men fight the devil all their lives, and never think 
of Christ. Many and many a man teaches the 
truth as if it were hell-fire and brimstone. They 
are valiant against evil. Oh, how they hate it! 
The fignting element is a very bright instrument ; 
for wherever wen want severity, wherever they 
want scourging, it is brought into requisition. 
Men are vehement for justice, which, nine- 
teen times out of twenty, means combativeness 
and destructiveness. Now and then we find a man 
who has such mental power, such intellectual dis- 
erimination, such richness of thought, that he 
knows how to take all the elements of truth, all 
the elements of evil, and all the elements of jus- 
tice, and use them under the administration of 
love. He knows how to act accordiug to this 
great rule which has been outlined in our text, 


‘speaking the truth in love ;” and he is at- 
tempting to multiply men who, in their dis- 


positions, in their objects of life, in their whole 
carriage, shall act in accordance with the mind 
and will of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

In the administration of the gospel of the Lord 
Jesus Christ there is an experience which it is not 
given to every man to know. The true catholic 
gospel method of teaching or of preaching, wheth- 
er by public discourse or by private conversation, 
is to know how to hold the whole of one’s being 
in the unchanging temper and disposition of 
divine love. And out of that disposition comes 
every form of experience, whether intellectual or 
esthetical. The imagination plays in that atmos- 
phere. The reason works in the color of that at- 
mosphere. The conscience administers in that 
atmosphere. The indignation rises out of that 
atmosphere. As storms go thundering through 
the air, bringing healing and balm and cleansing 
to all that live upon the earth, and leave every- 
thing better than they found it, so Christian in- 
dignation, though it goes thundering on its way, 
leaves blessing wherever it touches, and is full of 
merey and goodness, woving in the heavenly 
atmosphere of love through the souls of men. He 
who is fit to teach is so full of this divine spirit of 
sympathy and benevolence that every single ac- 
tion of his mind is in the atmosphere and is de- 
veloped out of the genius of that peculiar emotion 
of divine love. 

Let us see, then, what are some of the conditions 
or elements that are required. 

This spirit of divine love does not exclude indig- 
nation or severity, as some persons think. One 
would suppose, to hear folks talk, that of all 
things that are lax and relaxing, of all things that 
are indiscriminate and undiscriminating, of all 
things that are indifferent, love was the most so. 
You hear persons say about preaching, ‘* Why 
that kind of making everything sweet and beauti- 
ful men are not benefited by. They go away and 
say, ‘God is so beautiful, heaven is so beautiful, 
and Providence is so kind, that we are in no dan- 
ger.’ Everybody takes advantage of it. It isa 
beautiful doctrine, but nobody is bettered by it.” 

Now, any mode of teaching divine love which 
makes it to be such as that is a spurious and 
imaginary one. Tell me, mother, if there is any 
person in creation who thinks more of the child 
than you do? Tell me if there is anybody who, 
when the child is attacked, is more robust in its 
defense than you are? And yet, in the secrecy of 
your thoughts, is there anybody so mortified or 
pained at any fault in the child as youare’? Tell 
me, companions of a true nature with aspiration 
and yearning, recognizing in another something 
of the same disposition, whether, when you come 
together, and walk together, there is any place 
where discord is so intolerable, like a false note in 
an exquisite strain of music, as in your intercourse 
one with another? It is the beauty of the music 
| that makes the discord intolerable. In life who 
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are they that demand the most of each other, but 
those that have the highest aspiration and love ” 
Where is there such an unquenchable yearning 
for perfection asin the bosom of true love? Where 
is there anything in which a speck or spot is more 
quickly noticed than in a true and noble affecgion ” 
Where is there anything else to which imperfec 
tion is so intolerable, and yet in which patience is 
so everlasting ” 

The combination of elements which enables one 
to condemn and yet bear with the condemnable 
thing; the of imperfection and yet the 
charity which, as it were, clothes it and hides it; 
knowledge and ignorance of it both together; in- 
tolerance toward it and forbearance with it both 


sense 


together; indignation and sweetness both to- 
gether—these are familiar phenomena of life 


in the realm of finite affection ; and why should 
they not exist in the higher realm of infinite affec- 
tion? And do you tell me that to teach tbat in 
the divine aphere these things are rounded out 
into largeness and potency, as manifestations of 
God’s love revealed through Jesus Christ, tends to 
relaxation? It tends to rigor. Nothing stimu- 
lates ambition more. We know that a disclosure 
of love and sympathy acts as a stimulus among 
men; and if it be so in this lower sphere how 
much more may we it to be so in the 
higher and Givine realm? If, therefore, under a 
system of preaching which presents God’s love 
men grow careless and retrograde, it is not 
cause the knowledge of divine love is weakening, 
but because the presentation of it 
spurious. 

Men say that milk is a good substitute for meat ; 
but suppose I should put a drop of milk in a 
quart of water, and give it to a man daily instead 
of meat, and then say, ‘* That man ha& had milk 
every day to my knowledge, and yet he is weak.” 
It would be the water that hurt him, and not the 
milk. And where there is an administration of 
truth in love such that, in working upon men’s 
consciences and sense of honor, it leaves them 
less and less susceptible of stimulus, it is not be- 
cause the truth is administered in love, but be- 
cause it is adulterated and has not the power to 
bear up weakness. There is nothing in the world 
that is more stimulating and rigorous and that 
keeps the yoke on closer and the burden on faster 
than the ambition of love. 

I suppose that in the New Testament there are 
figures such as the world of itself could never 
have dreawed of ; and among these, standing out, 
in my judgment, above all others, is that extra- 
ordinary phrase in the Apocalypse, ‘The wrath 
of the Lamb.” Here is one of those things which, 
when stated in language, are beautiful, but which 
when you attempt to give a pictorial representa- 
tion of them are past all endurance. Go through 
the works of the pre-Raphaelite painters and see 
how they portrayed Revelation. You will see 
among them the picture of a lamb with seven 
horns or seven heads. Such representations are 
like the witches of Shakespeare, which so long as 
you do not see them are weird and interesting, 
but which the moment you introduce them on 
the stage are simply ridiculous. Ariel is exquisite 
when you think of it, but the moment you incar- 
nate it, the moment you give it a physical form, 
it is shorn of its beauty and attractiveness. And 
the figures of Revelation are magnificent while 
you dwell upon them in imagination, but when 
you draw them on paper and present them to the 
outward senses they are preposterous and unen- 
durable. 

Now, if there is anything in this world whose 
wrath would be supposed to be absurd it is the 
lamb, and if you press this phrase, ‘‘ The wrath 
of the Lamb,” too closely you convert it into ab- 
surdity ; but consider ‘‘the wrath of the Lamb” 
when Lamb is used to signify purity, meekness, 
sweetness and gentleness. Forget the lamb, and 
think of that which it represents, and con- 
ceive of what would be the wrath of love as it is 
applied to the Lord Jesus Christ—love that has 
been measured by the uttermost symbol which 
man knows how to invent, namely, death. He so 
loved the world that he gave his life forit. No 
man can give wore than his life for those that he 
loves. With these facts in mind consider that 
love may have wrath. There is a wrath of love 
which manifests the indignation of God, and not 
of a being who, looking like a demon, sits stirring 
up hell as a huge cauldron. The presentation of 
that kind of wrath shocks every sensibility. 

Have you never seen some stately woman, 
transparent with purity, with grace and with 
goodness, who was very patient and forbearing, 
but on whom was intruded, for some wysterious 
purpose, a man coarse and hollow? And have 
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you never seen the process by which she, faithful 
and gentle, bore and forbore, throwing not one 
cloak, but a whole suit of cloaks of charity over 
his faults, until, by some reckless, wanton act on 
his part, the very center of her soul was desecrat- 
ed, when a disgust that went below sensibility, 
below consciousness, took hold of the foundations 
of her being, and roused up in her a revolt which 
was like the angels of God speakipg through her 
against the coarseness and vulgarity and mean- 
ness in him? Is there anything that is more un- 
bearable than the fiery indignation of a great soul 
that at last comes to the point of breaking forth 
under provocation. There is nothing ip this 
world so dreadful as the indignation of love ; and 
“the wrath of the Lamb,” in the light of these 
considerations, becomes one of the boldest and 
most effectual of all the declarations of truth in 
the Word of God. 

While we are taught that God is love, we are 
taught that love itself, at last, may be brought 
into an attitude before which men may well fear 
and tremble. Nevertheless, fear and trembling 
are not to be the first elements presented in the 
disclosure of the divine nature. These thunders 
and lightnings, so to speak, are lights in the back- 
ground of a love that will-die rather than that 
another should die, and suffer rather than that 
another should suffer. There is at last a point 
where love itself rises up and becomes a vindi- 
eator and a punisher; and I declare that out of a 
true love it is possible for all other feelings to 
come. It is possible for love to have indignation. 
It is possible for love to suffer. It is possible for 
love to be just. It is not possible for justice to be 
good unless it has love back of it. All justice is 
unjust, all indignation is wicked, and all rigor of 
conscience and vehemence of condemnation are 
aoimal in their nature, and not divine, until they 
are put forth as a part of the attributal develop- 
ment of love itself. 

So, when men speak of truth, if must be love 
that inspires them. When the truth comes to 
men it must come with the flavor of love. It mat- 
ters not how severe, and painful, and wounding, 
and condemnatory, and humiliating the truth 
way be, if it comes out of the cloud of love it is 
wholesome. If it does not come from that source 
it is not wholesome, but is false, adulterous. 

There are thousands of men who are preaching 
God’s truth as wantonly as a crocodile would 
preach humanity. There are thousands of men 
who are insisting, right and left, upon the dignity 
of conscience, but in whom the deviltry of con- 
science is apparent—for there is nothing that is 
more stern and ugly and unbeneficent than a con- 
ceited, malign conscience. This ‘speaking the 
truth in love” requires the temper of love in the 
speaker. It requires that he should look at truth 
with freedom from arrogance, freedom from con- 
ceit, freedom from the bigotry of party or sect, 
and treedom from all the arrogance of orthodoxy. 
We are yet men, and are environed by the infirm- 
ities which belong to mankind. 

* We have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excel- 
lency of the power may be of Goad.” 

Yes, surely, and there are advantages in organi- 
zation and ib coherence such that men may wisely 
form churches or sects, but so soon as they come 
to represent separate interests, and to have the 
spirit of exclusion and inclusion developed in 
them, then they become worldly, and are like sec- 
ular institutions. 

It often occurs that certain truths are large- 
ly revealed man in his personal organ- 
ization. To the poet minister there are poetical 
views of truth revealed. To the reasoning man 
there are revealed philosophical forms of truth. 
To a man of great sympathy and compassion 
there are views of truths revealed which do not 
come to other men. And while there are external 
standards and guides in the form of sects and 
doctrines, there is to be a personal element in 
every wan. The truth is so large that it takes a 
hundred thousand men to begin to present a speci- 
men of it; and the power of each man lies in that 
part of himself which gives a personal interpre- 
tation of every truth that he speaks. Therefore 
every man must have the liberty of his own per- 
sonality. Every man must have power to respond 
when the gates are opened and he is thoroughly 
inflamed with the divine influence. Personal lib- 
erty man must have at all hazards. 

If it is said that it is dangerous, I admit it; but 
what is not dangerous? All things are dangerous 
in this world. where there is boldness, decision, 
originality, cogency, as everywhere else. It is 
even dangerous to be born. Therefore it is 
not enough to say that these personal independ- 
encies are dangerous. To guard against dangers 
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men have their creeds. God gives them the inspi- 
ration of truth, and they carry it back to their 
creed—not to those great underlying verities of 
which the creed is merely an imperfect symbol ; 
and if it does not agree with their creed they say, 
‘*Tt won’t do to preach this. I may be disciplined 
if I do”; and they trim and trim, and express 
themselves in roundabout, obscure ways, because 
they are afraid of what their denomination may 
think, or are afraid that they may be brought to 
trial before a Presbytery or Council. Though 
they have an impulse of truth that abides with 
them. or that comes to them during certain hours 
of illumination, leading them into lines of thought 
which are precious and cheering, they never use 
these inspirations because they do not know 
exactly how to make them agree with the 
creeds which they have sworn to respect and 
learned to respect ; and so, unlike Jonathan, they 


are afraid to eat the honey that they find, 
because Saul said nobody should eat honey. 
When you are faint and find honey, eat it. And 


in regard to truth, where men have God’s clear 
revelation let them make use of it. I do not 
mean where they have a feeble sciutillation of 
truth once in a while; but where they steadily 
receive, and feel moved to present, certain great 
truths which have been revealed through their 
personality, woe be to them if they are afraid to 
wake them known. 

But what shall we think of men who, having 
revelations of truth made to them, withhold them, 
saying, ‘‘ Here is that which I am to preach laid 
down in the shorter catechism (and the shorter 
catechism is as much better than the longer as it 
is shorter); here is my creed (the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles—the Westminster or any other), and my 
business is to take it up and preach it through.” 
That is the weapon of their church, and they feel 
called upon to use it in the defense of their church. 
They have mounted this cannon in barbette about 
their church, and they stand ready to bring 
it into requisition whenever the exigencies of the 
church may require. The Calvinist, seeing an 
Arminian far off, fires it at him; and the Armin- 
iap answers back. ‘Each preaches those truths 
which are in accordance with the system of his 
particular denomination or sect. Here are certain 
Catholic Church views, High Church views, organ- 
ization views, ordinance views, doctrinal views, 
views of method, and men are, according to their 
party, committed on this or that or the other side, 
and they are faithful thereto. They hope that the 
providence of God, the divine sovereignty, may 
somehow cause what they preach to be effectual. 
They do not know bow it will be brought about, 
but they trust in some way the truth will be sent 
home to men’s edification. But what they are 
chiefly thinking of is that they must be true to 
their church, that they must be orthodox, that 
they must be sound in doctrine. They think that 
Christ died for a creed or a catechism, and they 
are going to show their fidelity to Christ by 
standing up for their catechism or creed. They 
think that men are of some value, and they hope 
that their preaching will in one way or another 
bless men; but in what way they have no idea. 
That is about as wise as if I should go out hunt- 
ing, and load my gun with heavy charges, 
and go through the fields aimlessly firing right 
and left. A man says to me, *“‘What are you 
doing, sir?” ‘‘Hunting,” I reply. ‘‘ What are 
you going to kill?’ ‘‘ Whatever it may please 
God to have me hit.” ‘* Well, but, have you 
aimed at anything? Have you any end in view ”” 
‘** Oh, certainly not ; but I hope Divine Providence 
will direct these bullets, so that I shall get some 
game.” 

There are men who have a salary for preaching 
twice on Sunday and lecturing once a week; 
as to what they shall preach, why, it is writ- 
ten in the book; and they preach it again 
and again, over and over, and feel as though 
they had preached the whole system of truth ; 
and they patiently possess their souls, hoping 
that God will bless it. These men are very 
great patrons of divine sovereignty; and, as 
they interpret it, divine sovereignty is a premium 
for laziness, making up for all that they lack by 
wisdom in administration. 

The bigotry, the conceit, the bitterness, the un- 
charitableness, the intolerance, which go along 
with the preaching of some men; the building 
their congregation ap in a pugnacious attitude 
toward everything that differs from them, turn- 


ing them into theological cats and dogs that bark 


and spit and scratch at anything that comes near 
them which is not according to their idea—I need 
not say how incompatible it is with that spirit 
which accompanies ‘‘ p eaching the truth in love.” 
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It is impossible that one who preaches the truth 
out of a disposition of lovingness should bave 
such bigotry as these men have, or that he should 
be moved in the way that they are. 

When men respond to rigorous cruelty they say 
that it is conscience that responds to it, and jus- 
tify themselves in it ; whereas the Fouuder of our 
faith laid down his life without railing, and for- 
gave those that him. And when the 
apostles, who followed him, giving upeverything, 
shaking off all sectarianism, went forth teaching 
their fellowmen, though they went through royal 
cities of art where they saw every cogent form of 
wickedness, they indulged in no undue severity. 


crucified 


You cannot find in the New Testament one dis- 
courteous or ungentlemanly word that was spoken 
by Paul during all the time that he preached 
among the heathen. You cannot find an instance 
in which he uttered a sentence that would be of- 
When he 
saw the heathen kneeling before their idols, when 
he beheld the orgies of Venus and Bacchus, when 
the excesses of ignorant, misguided 
were thrust upon his vision—at such times as well 
as all others he spoke the truth in love. 

Then, ‘ speaking the truth in love” excludes, of 
course, all forms of personal vanity. It is possi- 
ble for men to speak in good temper, and yet in van- 
ity. The frequent rhetorical use of truth indicates, 
too often, vanity in men. It is perfectly right for 
a man to illustrate his sermon, and cast it in the 
world of symbols and types; but the disposition 
that leads a man to rely upon the artful ways in 
which he can present the truth, and make it 
beautiful and attractive rhetorically, goes right in 
the face of the apostle who says that not by en- 
ticing words of man’s wisdom did he seek to have 
influence, but by the power of the divine mind 
exercised in him. And yet, multitudes of people 
think that ‘they are preaching the truth in 
love” because they are preaching it rhetorically in 
such a way as not to offend men. 

And then I need not say that controversial 
asperity is excluded by this ‘speaking the truth 
in love.” All men should understand that the 
spirit of the truth of the gospel is one that cannot 
be intellectually delivered. There are truths of 
matter, which may be strictly called scientific 
truths, that ought to be colorless. There are 
truths which are adapted to the intellect—the 
thinking part of man; and it is true that to them 
emotion to a large extent is a disturbing force, 
and that in the process of tracing fact to its abso- 
lute source for the purpose of ascertaining what it 
is in the process of analysis and synthesis, a man 
needs a clear crystalline reason; but the moment 
you come to that other kind of truth which con- 
sists in dealing with the pbenomena of human 
consciousness; the moment you enter what is 
called the department of moral truth, where the 
data are the experiences of man, his structure, his 
emotions and the law of his inward being, his 
character and his conduct, that very moment all 
that which is true in regard to philosophy, to rea- 
son and to scientific matters changes, and no man 
can be a right deliverer of the truth who has not 
feeling. 

It may be very simply illustrated in art. Sup- 
pose it were said, *‘ Noman can beasound painter 
who does not discharge from his mind all feeling. 
Let him analyze matter, and then let him paint 
in a spirit of perfect calmness, with no disturbing 
feeling of color. There is color, but he must re- 
gard it as outside of himself, and must study it as 
it is, and reproduce it.” Noman can be a painter 
in that way. A true painter is flushed with the 
feeling of color inside, and it runs througb and 
through his wind. A man who 
color within himself recognizes color outside of 
himself; but no man who has not this sense of 
color inside of him will have a sense of colur out- 
side of him. If a man has a fine sense of it within 
he will detect it in every shade externally ; and he 
can reproduce it only from the fact that the feel- 
ing of color works with the understanding. 

No man could ever by any amount of measuring 
produce graceful forms in painting. There must 
be in the man who produces graceful forms some 
kind of feeling by which he can construct such 
forms. Why this is he does not himself know. 
Good artists do not know why they did so and so, 
except that they felt that it must be done. 

The sawe is true iv oratory. True oratory will 
break out at times in a man, and he will pour 
himself upon his audience as no stady or drilling 
can enable him to do. He cannot tell why it is, 
but the spirit catches him, and he is impelled to 
do things that would be impossible to him in his 
ordinary condition. This is what we call genus, 
in distinction from mechanical construction. It 
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is the breaking out of a human heart into its 
supernal nature. It is something of the fervor 
which belongs to us when we have cast off the 
flesh and are revealed as sons of God. Weare for 
the most part unconscious of the divine power 
that is within us; but now and then it breaks 
ferth. And are we to be restrained by being told 
we must be unemotional, and that sound preach- 
ing ought never to allow itself to escape into the 
realm of feeling? It is as if you should catch 
an angel, and take out his wing feathers, and 
dress himin such clothes as men wear, and put a 
musket in his hand, and make a soldier of him. 
A soldier is a good thing, and an angel is a good 
thing; but an angel made inte a soldier is a very 
poor thing. 

In regard to most of the trutn that we have to 
deal with, a man will be accurate iu stating it in 
proportion as he is sensitive to it, and has a real 
ization of it in his emotion. And the man whose 
heart is trained to seek that which will develop in 
him the colors of love ; the man whose imagina- 
tion is constautly at work to enlarge his sense of 
the sphere of divinity ; the man whose wings of 
thought carry him from the rising of the sun to 
the going down of the same; the man who strives 
to unfold toward the infinite God, till bis whole 
being is impleted and overflowing with a con- 
sciousness of what God is so far as it is possible 
for a finite mind to comprehend him; the man 
who through his own experience comes to recog- 
nize the sweetness and energy and love which be- 
long to that sphere of immensity in which God 
dwells, and trembles before it, and wonders at the 
vision—has he not the right preparation for accu- 
rate preaching? Is not the course of instruction 
and training which he has gone through the very 
foundation for it ? 

Wherefore, ** preaching the truth in love” must 
not bea physical method, or a method wrought 
out in material things: it must be a method 
which works in the moral and spiritual realm, 
where every preacher’s sphere mainly lies. 

If these remarks have been suflicient to open 
the view which I bave beenattempting to present, 
then I am prepared to say, in closing, first, that 
the teaching of others is not an easy thing. It is 
not hard to clothe men with ideas, but it is hard 
to clothe them with right dispositions. It is bard 
to keep in tune the fourstrings of a violin. Every 
performer upon this instrument, not only before 
he goes upon the stage, but afterwards, and be- 
tween the pieces, puts it in tune. But what if 
there were thirty or forty strings; and what if, 
instead of being eat-gut, they were sensitive 
verves, such as there are in every man’s nature ? 
Is it easy for a man, when he is driven hither and 
thither; when he is pursued by this temptation 
and that; when the great army of forces which 
zo into the making of every large pature are 
in agitation ; when the ten thousand influences of 
jife are acting upon him—is it easy for a man un- 
der such circumstances to keep himself in tune? 
It is not enough for a man who preaches to know 
languages and doctrines. The true education of 
a winister is the education of the soul. It is the 
working out in himself of that great disposition 
of love which holds all feelings in reserve, 
and makes the most of them when the time for 
using them comes. And this education is not to 
be acquired in a day, nor in a year. Any man 
who has had the true instinet of Christ; any man 
who has been in sympathy with the great High- 
priest who could have compassion on those who 
were out of the way ; any man who feels in his very 
soul the spirit of atoning for men’s faults, sins, 
transgressions, wrongs, of suffering to prevent 
suffering in others, of bearing men’s sorrows and 
troubles—any such man knows that the right 
education of a preacher is that which takes his 
whole life long. And the first step toward it, like 
the last step init, will be more and more perfeetly 
tou sweep out of the heavens the clouds of the 
lower passions, and leave in the erystalline dome 
only those vapors which receive the fair colors of 
the Sun of Righteousness. 

There is but one other application that I wish 
to make, and that is seemingly in the opposite 
direction from many of the remarks which I 
have made; but uot inconsistent with them. 1 
hear men of science criticising Christian minis- 
ters and Christian men (and, without doubt, very 
justly ; for who lives and is perfect? Who lives 
and is not blameworthy?) and saying that they 
are reluctant to receive new truths; that they are 
persistent, obstinate, in holding on to old truths; 
that they are uuwilling to reform ; that they stand 
in the way of progress. All these things I freely 
ndmit; but I declare that they belong to the in- 
tirmity of the love principle as developed in hu- 
manity; and [ assert that no man is prepared to 
be a minister among wen, to be their servant for 
Christ’s sake, who has not trained himself to look 
at all subjects from the standpoint of their influ- 
ence upon mankind in building them up. This is 
what I call the mother standpoint. A mother 
luoks out upon the world, not to admire fine 
bouses, beautiful works of art, or things like 
them, but to ascertain how she shall bring up her 
sons aud daughters and make them worthy of 
itis life and of the life to come ; and the question 
as to who shall play with her children is not a 
question of aristocracy or of democracy. but a 
question of perversion or helpfulness. It does 
vot inatter where the child goes if only the iuflu- 
enuees upder which he comes are good influences, 
and will help bim. She thinks of all pleasures, of 
all liberties, of all schools and churches, of all 

nys which have to do with the child, in a spirit 
ot intense love for him. She inquires whether 
ties «te good and will help the child, or whether 
they ure bad and will hinder him. She judges 





everything by its relation to the upbuilding of 
her child. 

Now, in the prepuration of a man for the minis- 
try, he must be educated according to this mother 
standpoint; and then the question with him will 
be, ‘What is good for the whole community ’” 
The philosophical questions in regard to truth 
which men feel called upon to solve are so vast 
and difficult that nine men out of ten find them- 
selves overtaxed by them. No man can solve 
them perfectly. Men know that there are great 
tendencies in the church and other religious insti- 
tutions, and in the various doctrines which are 
held therein, that have been greatly blessed to the 
world ; but they say in regard to new disclosures, 
‘We have never seen them tested. They may be 
better than the old, but we are afraid to accept 
them’ untii they have been tried.” And people 
say of these men, ‘* They are stupid and bigoted.” 
Yes, sometimes they are stupid, and sometimes 
they are bigoted ; but let us be charitable and not 
blame them too severely. Let us rather say, 
“The importance of the truth is to be determined 
by its effect in building up mauhood.” If it is 
new, it is untried in part, at least, and they know 
not what its influence may be. If it is oid, they 
have seen its effects, and can employ it accord- 
ingly. There have been thousands of apparently 
new truths that have come into the world and 
gone out again, and therefore they are careful 
about accepting what claims to be new truth be- 
fore it has been proved to be such. Old but sub- 
stantial truths they have seen wrought out, they 
know what they are, and they hold on to them. 
There is a better intelligence, a clearer insight 
into truth which it is not given to every man to 
have, and which they may not have; and there- 
fore, while we regret that the progress of new 
truths, of larger views, is so slow, we are to be 
tolerant and patient toward those who are so or- 
ganized that they cannot travel any faster. Men 
who, as it were, are searching among the rocks 
and in the strata of the earth are preparing for a 
latter day which is advancing; and we ure not to 
cast reproaches on them because they cannot so 
readily as we might wish accept the new theories. 
And they should not reproach us because we 
are slow, because we are conservative; for it is 
not indifference to truth, nor is it bigotry, nor is 
it narrowness, nor is it selfishness, that makes us 
so ; it is the concern of love; it is fear that some- 
thing may be wrongly done, and that thereby 
mankind may suffer. And I think I may say that 
while the church has been in all ages slow to ac- 
cept bew measures, just so soon as those measures 
have been proved to be the revelations of God’s 
truth, the church has been ready to adopt thei. 
It has been slow to take advanced views; but 
when those views have been revealed to be truths 
that were nutritious they have been taken up and 
nursed by the church of God, the great brother- 
hood, the body of Christian men, who form the only 
tribunal where truth can be readily estimated, 
and where men look at it in love, use it for love, 
and so organize it that they may speak in love to 
their children, to their neighbors, to their fellow- 
men, the world over. 

Christian brethren, bating no whit of diligence 
in acquiring a knowledge of ideas, no whit of 
the effort to obtain those things which belong 
to an intelligent clergy, no whit of earnest- 
ness in the desire to be clear-minded for the re- 
ception of those truths which God is revealing to 
us, the great necessity and point of emphasis in 
all those that are to teach in our households, ip 
our schools and in our churches, is that they 
should have a disposition such that they speak 
the truth in love—not in wrath ; not in uncharita- 
bleness ; not in vanity ; not in cold conceit ; not iu 
arrogance ; not in bigotry ; but asa mother would 
speak toachild whom she loves better thau herself. 
And when men shall so speak ; when truth spoken 
with the impulse of a heari redolent of love shall 
be the characteristic of the whole Christian church 
the world around—then the millennium will stand 
at the door. Men have been talking about the 
truth in conscientiousness, in combativeness, in 
intellection ; but we have never yet had the social 
force which would be felt if all communities, at 
one and the same time, speaking the truth, moved 
forward under the purifying influence of divine 
love, all churches, all ordinances, all doctrines, 
and all methods of procedure being developed in 
that atmosphere. The art of ** speaking the truth 
in love” has never been known in this world in 
its majesty and glory. It has come as wandering 
showers have come; but it has never come as a 
flood that swept the earth of all unrighteousness. 
It has never come in such a way as to develop the 
final form of associated kindness and benevolence. 
A revival of that art we need. A speaking of the 
volumes of God's truth in that spirit will bring in 
the millennial day, and will bring it in as a thou- 
sand suns traveling in their glory. 








PERSONAL. 

—Prof. W. W. Patton, of Chicago, has sailed for 
Europe to attend the Pan-Presbyterian Council next 
mouth, at Edinburgh. He was elected by the General 
Assembly as a delegate. 

—Dr. Joseph T. Duryea, who usually remains at his 
post during the clerical hegira, finds it necessary to 
leave Brooklyn earlier than usual this year. His 
ehurch will be closed during the month of July. 

—The “Springfield Republican” is authority for the 
statement that the Rev. Joseph Cook, of Boston, is 
about to be married to Miss Hemmingway, of Fair 
Haven. He is mentioned as a candidate for the chair 
recently resigned by Professor Barbour in Bangor 





Theological Seminary. The Church Universal will 
not willingly release him to the Church Local and 
denominational. 

—The Commencement Exercises at Vassar College 
were opened on Sunday by the baccalaureate address 
of President J. H. Raymond, LL.D. A grand concert 
was given on Monday evening by the pupils, under 
the direction of Prof. F. L. Ritter, Ph.D. The class 
exercises took place on Tuesday, and the commence- 
ment exercises are in progress to-day. The graduating 
class numbers about forty. 

—Rev, N. L. Rice, D.D., whose death we noticed 
last week, was formerly pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church of New York (now Dr. John 
Hails) and more lately Professor of Theology in 
Danville (Ky.) College. He had been in the Presby- 
terian ministry forty-eight years, was Calvinistic in 
his theology, and an eloquent but not an altogether 
effective preacher, because in his ideas and sym- 
pathies belonging to a by-gone age. 


—The Rev. James M. Ludlow, D.D., who has for 
some weeks supplied the pulpit of the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, has definitely ac- 
cepted the invitation to become its pastor. It is 
intended that the formal installation shall take place 
about September ist. The Westminster Church is the 
only Presbyterian society in the city south of Atlantic 
avenue, so that an ample field will be open to the new 
pastor. The church has recently received large ac- 
cessions from the South Church, which was dissolved 
a few mouths since. 


—The Bishop of Truro in a recent sermon presents 
what is to us a somewhat new view of the doctrine of 
baptismel regeneration. Life, he says, is often un- 
conscious, as in sleep, a swoon or a trance. He sup- 
poses that spiritual life may be equally unconscious. 
It is imparted to the infant in baptism, and he re- 
mains in a sort of spiritual swoon or faint until he 1s 
brought into consciousness of his life in later years 
by religious education or other influences. Some- 
times he relapses; sometimes his comatose condition 
becomes chronic and he becomes spiritually dead. 
The Bishop proposes a new theory to account for an 
old fact; certainly there are a great many people in 
the churches who are entirely unconscious of possess- 
ing any spiritual life. 


—By invitation of the officers of the Greenwood 
Lake and Montclair Railroad Company, the New 
York Press Club, with a number of invited guests, 
visited Greenwood Lake on Friday last. A bountiful 
dinner was served at the Windermere House. Ad- 
dresses of welcome were made by Remington Ver- 
nam, Vice President, and A. L. Earle, Secretary of the 
road, and other addresses, laudatory of the exquisite 
scenery, etce., Were made by C. H. Pulham, President 
of the club, Hon. Horatio King, ex-Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Prof. R. R. Raymond, Hon. John Y. Foster, of 
Newark, Hon. A. W. Tenney, of Brooklyn, John 
Swinton, Jos. Howard, Jr., H. C. King and others. 
This road opens up to New York a region of remark- 
able beauty, destined to be as great a place of resort 


as Lake George or Saratoga. 


—Thomas Huband Gregg was last week consecrated 
as a Bishop of the Reformed Episcopal Church for 
Great Britain and Ireland, the services taking place 
at the First Reformed Episcopal Church, on the cor- 
ner of Madison Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street. Dr. 
Fallows, the Bishop at Large, presided, Bishop Cheney 
preaching the sermon, and Bishop Nicholson, of 
Philadelphia, assisting -in the consecration. Bishop 
Cheney, in commending the act of Bishop Cummings 
in founding the Reformed Episcopal Church, said 
that just three anda half years ago it began its work, 
and to-day it possesses 80 ministers, 70 organized 
churches and 5,000 communicants. Bishop Gregg 
was born in freland, March 1, 1840; graduated from 
Trinity College, in Dublin, in 1861; and became Vicar 
of East Harbourne, Birmingham, England, in 1469, in 
which position he continued till elected Bishop of 
the new denomination. On his return to England, 
which will take place in a few days, Bishop Gregg 
will take charge of a parish near London containing 
300 communicants who have recently left the com- 
munion of the Church of England. 


—In his last Sunday evening sermon on Jew and 
Gentile, Mr. Beecher bore the the following personal 
testimony to the Jew banker who is excluded by Mr. 
Hilton’s order from the Grand Union Hotel at Sara- 
toga: *“‘I have had a long acquaintance with the 
gentleman who has been brought into such unpleas- 
ant connection with this affair, Mr. Seligman. I bear 
testimony that during all this time his behavior has 
not only been what we might expect from a Chris- 
tian gentleman, but often even such as to put the 
behavior of most Christian gentlemen to shame. | 
have met Mr. Seligman in repeated seasons at the 
Twin Mountain House, and in general assistance for 
benevolent undertakings, in the successful organiz- 
ing and helping of prayer meetings, or in whatever 
volunteer service might be needed, he has been one 
of my deacons. Beyond the restrictions necessarily 
imposed by his own religion, I suppose no man could 
show himself more tolerantly courteous. When, then, 
I heard this unjust insult cast upon him, it did not 
seem to ne that there was another man in New York 
toward whom it would have appeared to me more 
uncalled for,and outrageous.” 
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From Monday, June 18, to Saturday, 
June 23. 
Financial Quotations—Gold,— 


Monday. Wednesday, Cater day, 
June 18. June 20. June 24. 
Gold (highest) acons SOS ccooces BOB wcocccee L006 
Legal Tenders.. seccnces WEEE cscces WOO 


Government parle 
(Most of these figures indicate the highest nominal 
rates.) 


Sixes, 1881. r........ 110% 104 110% 





? 


Sixes, {881. eee 4 ee S. a 
5-20, 1865 is 10) 
5-20, 1K) 
5-20, 100 4 
6-20, 1124 
5-20, Wi 
5-20. ) 868. 5 
10-40. 112 
10-40. c il? 
Fives, 1881 Lily 
Fives, ill 
4s. 1891, Ws 4 
4s g 10s 
Currency sixe: 123 























Alabama 68. ’83..... 40 N.Y. 68. C.L. 1878... — 
ao i Eisccen @ N.Y. tis. G.R. 1887... - 
do Ms. "86..... 40 N.Y. 6a, G.C. 1887... 
do fie, ’S8.... 40 N.Y. ts. G.L. 1883... 
do ~~ "W.. o Bw N.Y. 68, G.L., 1891... 118 
do 20 N.Y. fs, G.L. 1892. . 118 

Ark. tis, cunaee 24 N.Y. tis, G.L + = a 118 

do is, L. R&FLS. 4 N.Y. 58. G.L. 187 

do 7s. M. 4 N.C. fis, O.Jan. & Ju 194% 

avo ja, Litt REN, 4 N.C. 68 A. &U..... i 

ao 7s, M.O. & KR... 4 N.C. -C.R..J.&J. bt 

do 7s, Ark. “ce... 4 N.C N.C - AO... Of 

Cc opnecticut bs. 114 N.C.,coup., OMJ.&J5 45 

Mvisccce 6+ésee0 102 Ne Cc. do off. A.&O 45 
7s. new bonds. 109 fund. act, "tt... 

do is, ind’sed .... 104 10 

do 78, celd oonds 108 N.C.N.bds., J.& J ] 

Indiana »ds..... . N.C.. eo 9 

ll. coup. ta, _- N.C.. 2 

Ul. ta, coup. °79 2 

Ill. War loan.. do 2 

Kentucky tis... a Ohio 6s, 81... 

Louisiana 6a .. 47 5 





do Bice coe 
aa Rhode island ts... 110 
40 south Carolina ts.. 37 


or do fs,Jan.&Ju. 37 
40 do 68. Avr.&0c, 37 
. 40 do F’g Act, ‘t6., 37 
4U do 1..C.. 'S.&J3. 45 





. 190...... — 40 L.C."80.A&O 45 

do 7s. consol’ ‘d. ai 40 78 of 188s 40 

Mich. tis, '78-'79...,. do Non-tund.b. 2 
do 6s, 1883. = Tenn. ts, old........ 











do 7s, 9. 


_ 10 6s. NOW... cccce 
Missour' 4s. ” 


do 6s, new ser... 45 











ao ts. Va. Gn. old ....... bt 
ao ta. duo on.b., 1S. 3 | 
L’¢ bds.due ao pn. b., 1867 al 
Funding b. ’94- do cunsol........ aed 
Asvium or U.d. a0 ex. mat.coup 75 
od do consol., 2d se. 
2 3 see do deferred...... 
1.¥. D. of 0.5, 65s 1924 
N.Y. - do smal! b.... 
N.Y. _ do Regis....... 
N.Y. - 
Foreign Exchange.— 
60 dava. 3 dave 
London prime bankers, 4.87@4.87', 4.8949 @4.89 





Wholesale Prices | Farm Produce. 


For the weck ten Deans 23, 1877. 

Butter.—Receipts for the week were 32,823 
packages. Exports, 6,532 packages. The tine rains 
and fresh feed give «very iarge local supply of 
butter through New Jersey, New Engiand and all 
the near-by manufacturing districts, and with 
liberal supplies of river pails prices are easy. The 
season in England is fine for dairy prospects. Ws 
quote: Fine fresh creamery make, 2li@22c.; fine 
fresh high-flavored private dairy, 2¢2lc.; fair to 
good fresh state butter, li@ikc.; fresh Western 
mill butter, @l6c.; fresh Western common, If 
12e. 

Cheese.— Receipts for the week, 103.0R8 boxes. 
Exports, 108,138 boxes. Gold, 10.%. This has been 
the heaviest week's export export ever known in 
June and the cheapest price for June since the 
war. 10% cts. was the top for fancies, with an ex- 
treme top of 10% cts. for a few specials on ec n- 
tinuous season’s contracts, and 10 cts. for some 
fine cheese in open market, but lV cts. was the 
more general going price. 8@9% ets. bouughta good 
many cheese that were off flavor or out of order 
and o@6 cts. was paid for presentable skims. Fine 
factory, l0@10c.; fair to good, a9 ¢c.; skimmed, 4c. 

Eggs.—With very light receipts have 
1@3 ects. per dozen. 
per doz,, 8@18\c.; 


advanced 
Fresh eggs, near-by marks, 
Western and Southern, li@1se. 
Live Poultry.—Fow!ls, per |b., l0@12c 
6@8e.; turkeys, l0@1se. 
Beans.—We quote: Mediums, per bush., $2.0@ 
2.80; marrows, per bush., $3.25@ $5.75. 


; roosters 


Beeswax sells 29¢%c. for pure wax. 


Dried Apples are very quiet. We quote de. for 
quarters and sliced. 





The FEARLESS 






Threshing Machine proved itself 


liw 
ree and was 


the **Best at Centennial Trial,’’ 
the only Machine awarded a 


CENTENNIAL MEDAL 


AND CERTIFICATE OF MERIT, 
on both Horse Power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the 
Centennial Exhibition, as shown by Official Report, 
which says: “ For special, features in the Power to secure 
lightrunning and minimum frichon. For the ingenious 
Sorm of the Straw Shakers, which insure the proner 
agitation to separate the grain from the tt R For 
catalogue, address MIN ARD HAR : 
Cobleskill, Schoharie County, N. ¥ 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Types. “Strong Slat’ Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
—a Panny es a, Blocks for Engravers. 
tern or Machinists. 
YANDER BURGH. WELLS & CO,, 
10 Fulton and 16 and 13 Dutch pts.. New York 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





U.8. GOVERNMENT Bonps bought and sold 
in amounts to suit investors: also, Gold, 
Silver and foreign coins: Deposits received 
in Currency or Gold, and interest allowed 
on Balances: Special attention paid to In- 
vestment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bonds. 


UNITED STATES 


New 4 Per Cent. Loan. 


UNDER AUTHORITY of a contract with the 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
THE UNDERSIGNED hereby give notice that 
from this date, and until July 16, at 3 P.m., they 
will receive subscriptions for the 4 PER CENT, 
FUNDED LOAN of the UNITED STATES, 
in denominations as stated below, AT PAR AND 
ACCRUED INTEREST IN GOLD COIN, 
THE BONDS are redeemable after 
from July 1, 1877 





OU years 
, and carry interest from that date, 
payable quarterly, and are exempt from the pay- 
ment of taxes or duties to the United States, as 
well as from taxation in any form by or under 
state, municipal, or local authority. 

THE INTEREST on the REGISTERED 
STOCK will be paid by check, issued by the 
TREASURER of the UNITED STATES, 
to the order of the bolder. and mailed to his ad 
dress. The check is payable on presentation, 
roperly indorsed, at the offices of the Treasurer 
and Assistant Trexsurers of the United States. 

THE SUBSCRIPTIONS will be for COU- 
PON BONDS of $50 and 8100, and REGIS- 
TERED STOCK in denominations of 850, 
S100. 8500. 81.000, 85,000, and $10,000. 

THE BONDs, both COUPON and REGIS- 
TERED, will be ready for delivery July 2, 1877. 

FORMS OF APPLICATION will be fur- 
nished by the Treasurer at Washington, the As- 
sistant Treasurers at Baltimore, Boston, Chicago. 
Cincinnati, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, and San Francisco, and by the National 
Banks and bankers generally. The applications 
must specify the amount and denominations re- 
quired, and, for registered stock, the full name 
and Post Office address of the person to whom the 
bonds shall be made payable. 

TWO PER CENT. of the purchase money 
must accompany the subscription. The remainder 
may be paid at the pleasure of the purchaser, 
either at time of subscription or at any time peior 
to Oct. 16, IST7, with interest added at 4 per cen® to 
date of payment. 

THE PAYMENTS may be made in gold coin 
to the Treasurer of the United States at Washing- 
on, or Assistant Treasurers at Baltimore, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, New Orleans, and St. Louis, 
and to the Assistant Treasurer at San Francisco, 
with exchange on New York, or to either of the 
undersigned 

TO PROMOTE THE CONVENIENCE OF 
SUBSCRIBERS, THE UNDERSIGNED 
will also receive, in lieu of coin, United States 
notes or drafts on New York, at their coin value 
on the cay of receipt in the City of New York. 


AUGUST BELVONT & CO., New York. 


PREXEL, MORGAN & CO, 6s 
J.& W. SELIGMAN & CO.,, = 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., - 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK of the CITY 
OF NEW YORK, N.Y. 
DREXEL & CU., Philadelphia. 


JUNE JA, 1877. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 





F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 
UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS, 


AND BREAKFAST BACON, 
264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 





NONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


a light metalic seal, attached to the string, as in the ent. 





Ridiculous Ideas are entertained about pur 
gatives. it is dangerous to scourge the stom: ich, 
to rasp the bowels, to prostrate the nervous sys- 
tem with furious evacuants. Nature has given a 
saanple,in the famous Seltzer Spring, of what the 
bilious, constipated, or dyspeptic system needs for 
its restoration, and in 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
Science has improved on Nature by combining al! 
the valuable ingrecients of the German Fountair 


in a portable form, and omitting those which have | 
no medicinal virtues. This agreeable and potent 
saline alterative changes the condition of the } - 


bioud and purifies all the fluids of the body. Sold 


CARL H. SCHULTZ'S 
Mineral Spring Waters | 


, 860 BROADWAY, 
C- Pz ~M ¥ NEW YORK. 


leh, ’ Hers, hiss’ nee, 3 


CARBONIC ACID WATER, &c., 


In Siphons and Pints delivered to Families. 








These waters, introduced since 1862, have been 
examined and endorsei by the leading chemical 
authorities of the United States as absolutely pure 
and of correct composition, and are prescribed by 
p bysie tans in pre ference to importe -d waters. 


PAINTS 


These Paints are in every respect strictly first- 
class,and second t% no others in the market in 
purity, richness, and permavency of color, beauty 
of finish, and durability. They are prepared ready 
for the brush in twelve newest shades and stand- 
ard colors, suitable for the tasteful decoration ot 
all classes of buildings, inside and out, and for al 
purposes where a perfect protective coating is re 
quired. 

Owing to the wonderful covering properties of 
these Paints, the farmer, merchant, and manufac- 
turer can, by their use, preserve and beautify thetr 
buildings, fences, or other wood and iron work 
from one-half totwo-thiras of the usual cost ot 
other ready mixed paints, or white ‘ead and lin- 
seed oll. 

THE ASBESTOS PAINTS contain no wa- 
ter, alkali, or Other useless or deleterious ingre- 
dients, such as are used in nearly all the liquid or 
so cilled chemical paints, and ure guaranteed to be 
the most durable paints in the world for outside work 
Send for samples. 

ASBESTOS ROOF PAINT. for tin and 
shingle roofs, iron ay  agric ultural implements, 
fences cut-buildings, 

A=BESTOS PIRES -PROOF PAINT, 7c 
per gauon, white or light tints; tor the protection 
of Factories, Bridges, Boiler Rooms, and other 
wooden structures in danger of ignition from 
sparks, cinders, or flames, and also for preserving 
the class of Outbuildings, Fences, &c,, which are 
usually teft unpainted. 

Roofing, Sheathing, Steam Pipe and Boil- 
er Coverings, Steam Packing, Xc. 

All these materials are prepared ready for use, in 
neat and compact form, are suitable for all climates, 
and can be easily applied byanyone. Liberal induce- 
ments to General Merchants, Dealers, and Large Con- 
summers. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRA‘ : BD CATA- 
LOGUEs, PRICE-LISTS 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, |. 
S7 Maiden Lane, New York. 


(PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, 406 Arch St. 
aoy NIK, TRAINER & CO., Boston. 

| F. H. WILSON, Baltimore 
Also 8. Ww. wer ED & CU..C olambus, Ohio. 
for (Ts. & A. J. KIRKWOOD, Chicage 
sale DY | MM. BUCK & CO., St. Louis 

iC. A. PARKER & GoO., New Orleans. 

| THOMPSON & UPSON, san Francisco. 


si SOAP = 


TERRY'S 
Absolutely pure 
and the most agreeabie to use, and has the addi- 


for constant use in the family. 

tional advantage of being impregvated with the 
greatest known antl-septic an 1 disinfectant Sall- 
cylic acid. ITS DAILY USE PREVENTS contraction 
ot contagious diseases and the BANEFUL EFFECTS 
of sewer gas, miasmatic and malaria! exhalutions. 
It is a special boon to SCHVOL CHILDKEN who are 
constantly exposed, and to infants. Prevents 
contraction of skin diseases. 

KEEPS THE SKIN SOFT AND WFITE AND PRE- 
VENTS CHAPPING. Endorsed by the medical pro- 
fession. Most economical. 20 ctsa.a cake; 3 cakes 
for ects. Sumple cake sent post-paid for 25 cts. 

FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS. 

THE BEVERLY CO., Agents, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK 
Sell Butter, Cheese, Eags, etc..on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns 48 soon as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIs & CO., 

New Yor. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,”’ Catskill 
Mountain and other creameries. 








50 Mixed Cards, with name, for 10c, and stamp. 
One pack (20 styles) Acquaintance Cards, i0c. 
Samples fur 3c. stamp. M. Dowd & Co., Bristol, Ct. 





Metallic Burial Cases a Caskets 


are air-tight and indestructible, preserving the 
body for ages, and protecting it from vermin, rep- 
tiles and body snatching. Made in all sizes. from 
the cheapest to the most expensive. Kept or can 
be procured by all Undertakers and Sextuns. Spe- 
cial attention to orders by Telegraph. Their use 
recommended by the Board of sept funerals 








AG ENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS, “LOOK AT THIS!! | 


Rev. , Danie ls new and splendid editiun of 


MOODY AND HIS WORKS. 


Tutroduction by President Fowler. 24 full 
page ravings; 500 pages. PRICE $1.25. 
Brought down to date. and will outsell anytaing in 
this line. Send for Cireulars to American Pupb- 
lishing Co., Hartford, Ce.. C Chicago, lil., Cina., Ohio 








$5 to $90: per Gay at home Ramples worth $5 
tree. STINSON & ‘Co.. Portland, Me 


‘ ye ir 10 Agents. Outfit anda 
For terms ad- 
Gross. o. We wih & Co., StL auis, Conall 


CENTS WANTED 606 cei! the 

best book of Moody and Sankey. Send 

a. for complete copy of bouk and full out 

fit. » have an immeuse stock of Jheological and 
Sun School pooks, ad] cheap. 

N. rB B (Ls & SONS, 37 Park Pow, New York. 


ee In every town in 
the United States. Special rates 
to hotels and large consumers. 
5! P eta tae terms on applica- 


. on to G utthe _ Japan 
Te a Warehouse, 75 arches St., New Yor! 


S WATCHES. Cheapest An the know n 
For terms ‘addre ss COULTS Rac OW Cite ago 
a week to agents 1080 samples diowehs 
+0, sent free. Great exoitement. W. A. 
+ 6 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 

~ > $ a day sure made by Agents selling 

our ‘Hromos, Crayons, Pictnre and 

Chromo Cards. 1:25 samples, wen 

at 


$5. sent. post sent, posteaie, for S85 Cents. Llustrated 
alogue tree, - BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON 








| | Kstablisl. ed 1a 0. 





$1 4 a day at home. Agen nts wanted. Ontfit anc 
terms» free. TRI EK & CO., Augusta, Maine 


double their money selling ** Dr. 
1ase’s Improved ($2) Receipt 

Bo k.”’ Address Dr.Chase’s Print- 

ting House, Ann Arbor, Mich, 








1S ee Le : ‘ $10.0 day 


y respectable for 





her sex Send stamp for 


Ii ipers or 50. for & package 
‘eu lorexpress. No boy 
= by anted. J. F. Ray, Chicago. 








I 
The T 1 Pac ae an pean 
r IP ero Paper See Meee 0 
‘ Pe Penho Golden ee cei } 





G 1 ate a 
MENTS RIDE, 
Clinton Place ‘5 York. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


valiis RCH CUSHIONS, Feathers, Hed- 
Ke iz, Springs and Mattresses, of »!i grades 
TLE’S, 208 Canai Street, New York. 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Establie i in 1837. 

Superi r Be 2 of Copper — | Tin, mounted 
v the t Rotary Hangings, for Church« 
Schools F cote: Mautadan tena houses, Fir. 
Fully Werranted 
e sent Free. 

St.. Cir wnat 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N- Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of Bell 
Special attention given to ¢ HURC H ‘BELLS, 
t2 lilustrated Catalogue sent free. 


_ MENEELYS’ BELLS. © 





Tannczas & Tier 102 














For Churches, etc., known to the pabite since 
1N'26. are made at “* THE MENEGLY BELI. 
FO DERY,”* West Troy . Y. New Patent 
Mountings. (Catalogues free. Ne OR. 





POTATO .. 


URRANT WORMS | 


OUR PEST= 


RK. 


and other Insects is 


' ke PARIS GREEN it dissolves in water, 
d kled Sure death N langer to plants, or ir 
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GENTEEL BEGGING. 
By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 


Opec datos often assail the most deserv- 
4Vi ing, through no lack of eare or thrift on 
their part. One blow follows another in quick 
suecession, and while sinking lower under every 
additional stroke, seeing no way out of the thick 
coming darkness, they continue to struggle on 
with patient heroism ; still hoping to regain that 
which they have lost or at least protect those 
depending on them from bitter want. But des- 
pite their most earnest endeavors they come at 
last to a point but a step from actual starvation. 
Death would be far easier than to be compelled to 
beg, and yet what can they do’? Every treasured 
article has been disposed of to provide shelter 
from wind and storm, or farnish a morsel of the 
coarsest food to children erying with hunger. 
Now when all that mortal can do to preserve 
independence has been done, the time has come 
when asking belp of the more fortunate is no dis 
grace. Starvation and death may have less terror 
to the earnest, sensitive mind than to take the 
first step toward begging if only their own indi- 
vidual comfort were at stake, and there are many 








cases Where the sufferer has delayed till the lives | 


of those most dear were in jeopardy rather than 
take up thiscross. It is a fearful thing to do, and 
any who have the least self respect will sbrink 
from it while there is the faintest chance to es- 
cape; but when the door is closed and there is 
nothing else to be done it then becomes a sin to 
refuse to ask alms of others, when the lives of the 
family become endangered by this reluctance. 

But we are sorry to say of late begging seems to 
have Jost its terrors, and is becoming almost as 
eommon in our independent country as 
‘*beyond the seas ;’ why, we do not attempt to 
say. Either by letter or in person petitions are 
presented that shock the feelings of every honest, 
noble mind. Then bold requests of en come from 
persons that oue can hardly imagine conld stoop 
so low. 

As a matter of curiosity we kept for a short 
time a file of such singular productions, making a 
concise note on the back of each showing the 
nature of the request. We add a few examples, 
not selected, but just as we turn down one after 
another in the package : 

“A widow wants $1,500 to buy a farm out West, 
where she can live easily.” 

‘Three young ladies want money to go to the 
Centennial, enough to allow them to spend a week 
genteelly.” 

‘*A man of unblemished character wants $800 
to buy a hearse and start as an undertaker.” 

‘**A widow whose husband has been dead five 
years wants money to buy a handsome monument 
for his grave.” 

**A young lady wants $500 to buy a wedding 
dress.” 

‘A clergywan who has labored faithfully in bis 
Master’s vineyard wishes to begin to provide for 
a comfortable old age, and wants $3000 to buy a 
Western farm.” The donor is requested to look 
to the Lord for payment. 

‘“‘A farmer wants $700 to buy a good yoke of 
oxen and a stylish horse and buggy.” 

‘““A young lady wants a piano, and hopes Mr. 
—— will be very particular to select a fine toned 
instrument.” 

‘*‘A young wan wantsa watch, but would feel 
ashamed to earry asilver one. Will not Mr.— 
send him a good gold wateh ”” 

**A lady wants a Brussels carpet. Her husband 
thinks three-ply good enough. She has eried all 
night about it, when something seemed to say, 
ask Mr.—— to give you a Brussels. He can do it, 
and never feel it.” 

‘*Young man wants to travel a year before set- 
tling down to work. Would like $2,500 or $3,000.” 

These are not extreme cases. Hardly a day 
passes without similar requests, made apparently 
without one thought of shame. 

A young lady wanted a fine suit for a grand 
party. Her father refused to buy her one as rich 
as her heart desired ; so she bought it privately. 
When the bill was presented he refused to pay, 
and insisted that she should earn the money her- 
self. With the most piteous lamentations she 
begs Mr. —— to send her $300, for ‘‘ you know, I 
should feel so ashamed and degraded to work for 
a”: 

A young lady wishes us to send her ‘‘a box of 
our partly zcorn, nice clothes,” for she lives in the 


own 





midst of girls who dress fashionably and desires 
to look as well as the best. She goes on to enu- 
merate some of the articles she especially desires : 
a nice black silk, a stylish cloak, a party suit of 
some light silk, a set of furs, pretty ribbons, not 
much soiled, laces, gloves, fine party handker- 
chiefs, several kinds of jewelry, such as we can 
spare ‘‘and never feel it”—such things as will 
make her look stylish. She has a good faculty of 
altering over things so no one could tell them 
from new. 

She assures us she is very proud and wouldn’t 
stoop todo a mean thing for the world, but she 
lives so far from us no one will ever know where or 
how she obtained them, and surely she couldn't 
think of earning them by work! She is sure God 
will reward us if we send hera good box of nice 
things by express—and pay the expressage ! 

Now all this may be amusing or ridiculous at 
the first glance, but the amusement ceases, and 
great sorrow comes in its plaee, when we reflect 
how low, how lost to any self respect, a person 
must be who can stoop to such genteel begging. 

There isa great fault somewhere, and parents 
who indulge in all the absurdities of fashion and 
allow their daughters the same license will do 
well to refleet on his great shame a little and 
see if they have not something to answer for. An 
inordinate love for “style” and ‘fashion ” grows 
rapidly and seems, when once it has obtained the 
mastery, as ineradicable as the love of strong 
drink and almost as destructive. 

Among all the reforms will not some of our 
good and earnest women begin a crusade against 
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this great evil of ‘*Genteel Begging” ? 
- ~~ Chk, . ~ 
he Vittle Folk 
Che Arttle Folks. 
DAISY DOWNS, 


THE FISHERMAN’S LITTLE DAUGHTER. 
By Sarau D. PrIcHARD. 
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| AISY never had felt so before. She didn’t 

know what to do with her eyes, and all the 
blood in her little body seemed determined on 
getting up into her face. 

She was traveling quite alone all the way from 
New York to Somewhere, down on Long Island. 

Last year the Van Loons spent the summer at 
Somewhere, and Daisy had done what she could 
to make their stay pleasant, and now she was re- 
turning from a week’s visit at the home of the 
Van Loons. 

Daisy had just taken her first peep into the 
great world outside of the little fishing village 
where she had been born; and the little that she 
had seen must have overturned her ideas, for she 
was feeling dreadfully ashamed of Somewhere, 
and of everybody and everything in if. 

Directly opposite Daisy sat a lady and three or 
four children. 
York, for she had seen them arrive at the station 
in their own carriage. All day she had been try 
ing to make a good impression on this family, and 
had succeeded: but now the train was drawing 
near home. 
at the station to meet her, in fishing rig, of course, 
and, as likely as not, with a wheelbarrow to carry 
her trunk home on. 

‘**T wish there wouldn’t be a single soul there 
to meet me,” thought Daisy, the blood mounting 
higher and higher as the signal of approach was 
given by the engine. 

‘* What place is this ’” asked one of the children 
sitting opposite, as she leaned across the aisle 
and addressed Daisy. 

‘*I—believe—this is Somewhere,” stagmered 
poor Daisy, redder in the face than ever. 

* Don't you know? I thought you said you 
lived here ?” 

‘**Yes—it zs,” said Daisy, with her face pressed 
close to the car-window, looking out to see who 
might be waiting for her on the platform. 

“Then we get out at the next place, and some- 
time we're coming over to see you, in a boat ora 
carriage or some way,” said the child. ‘It will 
be nice to see somebody down here that we've 
seen before, you know.” 

All this time Daisy had been watching the plat- 
form, but not a glimpse of father or brother was 
to be had up or down as far as she could see; so 
she left her seat, said, ‘‘I shall be very happy 
to see you; good-by,” and passed out with a bow 
and a smile. 

The instant she was gone two of the children 
rushed to her seat and looked to see the last of 
her. 

Daisy went right past the little old man who 


She knew they were from New | 


Her father or her brotber would be | 














‘*kept the depot” just as though the station mas- 
ter of Somewhere were to her an entire stranger. 

‘“* Daisy Downs !” said a man standing on the 
platform; but Daisy Downs did not choose to 
hear—she wished to get out of sight on the farther 
side of the station building. 

‘* Never mind, miss,” said the man. ‘One thing 
I know, I ain’t going to run round much after ye. 
If ye’re not a-mind to speak to me, ye may get yer 
sea-chest to home the best way ye can, so good- 
night to ye.” And off walked Captain Joe, pro- 
pelling a hand-barrow that had been in the service 
of tarred seine oftener than in that of baggage. 

‘* Nobody here to meet we!” thought Daisy, the 
instant the train was away out of sight. ‘Too 
bad! When I've been gone a whole week, too! 
My, but I’m hungry; and now I’ve got to walk 
bome, and carry my bag all the way! I wonder 
where father and Dave and Sam can be.” 

Daisy would have gone around and asked the 
station master if he had seen anybody from home, 
but, remembering how she had passed him by, she 
was ashamed to do it. Therefore, she went on 
her way, not knowing, certainly not for a moment 
thinking, that she should be compelled to walk all 
the distance to the ocean without meeting her 
father or one of her brothers. 

It was pearly time for the sun’s going down on 
a cool evening in mid-May that Daisy took her 
walk. 

“It’s awful down here,” she thought, as she left 
the village street, and her feet began to sink in 
the sands leading down to the shore. ‘‘Such a 
miserable place to live in! New York is so much 
nicer. I aish my father wasn’t just nothing but 
a fisherman. Folks don’t think much of a fisher- 
inan in New York.” 

Daisy came to a low, wide cedar tree that some- 
how had dared to grow in the sand almost in the 
teeth of the waves. She thought she would put 
She put it down 
and herself after it on the clean sand. Just then, 
a lonely robin flew across a stretch of sky, and lit 
upon a branch overhead and began to pour forth 


her bag down, it was so heavy. 


ry 


its oft-repeated ‘‘ Come, come, come! 

“IT just wish somebody would come for me,” 
thought Daisy. ‘It is real mean to treat me so 
make me take this long walk home all alone, tired 
and hungry.” 

At that very instant a calico sunbonnet was 
showing itself, rising apparently out from the 
ocean, but in reality toiling up a great sand ridge 
that lay between. The sunbonnet was a token of 
Daisy’s mother on the watch for her little daugh- 
ter. : 

Daisy saw the signal and jumped up. 

Daisy’s mother, surprised to see her alone, hur- 
ried forward to greet the child. . 

‘** Mother,” cried Daisy, ‘* where 7s everybody ”” 

‘**Where is Captain Joe and your trunk ”” re- 
turned Mrs. Downs; and then, before Daisy had 
time to say one word, her loving mother’s arms 
had taken ber into their keeping with a*kiss and 
a bug, or a hug and a kiss, or both togetler—it 
didn’t matter much which order they fell in—and 
then Mrs. Downs said : 

‘** Daisy !” 

**What is it, mother?’ returned Daisy, smiling 
in spite of herself, for she knew perfectly well. 

Mrs. Downs stood there uuder the old cedar, 
the robin yet uttering his lonely ‘‘Come, come !” 
in the boughs overhead, and looked at her little 
daughter, and said : 

‘Is this the Daisy Downs that went to New 
York only a few days ago—this little girl who has 
come back in such fine clothes to her plain little 
home ?” 

“Why not, mother? Mrs. Van Loon and Effie 
and Helen gave them to me.” 

‘* Very nice clothing for the Van Loons in New 
York, but not for Daisy Downs in her home by 
the ocean. Come, child,” and Mrs. Downs picked 
up the bag. 

Daisy said : ‘I thought you, mother, would like 
my new hat and parasol, and pretty dress.” 

‘*And so I should if you lived in the city, and 
your own father could buy them for you; but, 
Daisy, I am too proud to like them given to you.” 

** It’s too bad !” said Daisy. 

‘* Never mind, child, now. I have your supper 
all ready at home. Why did not Captain Joe 
come down with you ’” 

‘*T didn’t know he was sent,” said Daisy. 

** Didn’t he tell you so ?” 

‘*No,” said Daisy; and then, feeling ashamed 
of herself, she said, ‘‘ Mother, I did know that 
Captain Joe stood on the platform, and I heard 
him say, ‘Daisy Downs ;’ but, mother, right there 
in the car were some rich folks from New York 
who had been talking to me, and I didn’t want 
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them to see me a-speaking to Captain Joe, for fear 
they’d think it was my own father.” 

‘*, Daisy, ashamed of your father! I wish I 
had never let you go to New York.” 

‘* Where is father ?” questioned Daisy, not know- 
ing what else to ask at the moment. 

‘‘This is the first day they have taken the net 
out. He went early this morning, and took Sam 
and Dave with him, but last night he remembered 
your trunk and went all the way to Captain Joe 
to ask him to be there to meet you and fetch it 
home, so that you need not come down alone; but 
I got anxious and had to come up to the ridge and 
look out for you my own self.” 

Just then they came to the great billow of sand 
that had been heaped up years and years before, 
by the winds and the waves. Climbing over it 
they saw the ocean out-rolled as far as the eye 
could reach. The long, cool southwest wind was 
coming in and the breakers were surging up the 
sands. 

Between the ridge and the sea could be seen 
four small brown houses. These houses were the 
homes of men used to endure the excitements and 
dangers of ** bony-fishing.” 

‘I don’t see the ‘Daisy’ anywhere in sight,” 
said Mrs. Downs. ‘I wish the boats would get in 
before dark.” 

‘* How small our house looks, mother,” was all 
that Daisy said. 

‘It is just as large as it was when you went 
away, child.” , 

‘*T don’t want to live here any longer. It isn’t 
half as nice as it used to be,” cried Daisy, going in 
at the open doorway of one of the four brown 
houses, and throwing herself into ber mother’s 
rocking-chair. ‘‘ Just see how little aud mean 
and miserable everything looks here; walls that 
ain't high enough to stand up in, little mites of 
windows, without curtains, and a rag-carpet.” 

‘I worked hard, Daisy, to get the pew carpet 
done before you got home, and I’ve been putting 
it down to-day on purpose to please you when 
you came. Take off your things and have your 
supper, for | want to go out and watch for your 
father before it gets dark. He has had a new 
mast put in the ‘ Daisy,’ and he didn’t know how 
it would bear the wind if it should blow bard.” 

‘Ob father always comes home safe,” said Daisy, 
carelessly. ‘‘ Ll wish he’d hurry and catch three 
millions of fish this summer, and then go up to 
the village and build a new house.” 

‘They won’t give but a dollar a thousand for 
the fish at the mill, this year, Daisy.” 

‘Then I wouldn’t fish for them.” 

**Andif he didn’t we should go hungry.” 

Daisy laughed. ‘I’ve been going hungry all 
day,” she said ; *‘ and, mother, your bread is better 
than the bread in New York.” 

“Tm glad of that. Sit up here and eat this 
fish. Your father said you'd like it after being in 
the cars all day; and I cooked it the moment I 
heard the whistle of the train.” 

Daisy was eating her supper when, from one of 
the four brown houses, a woman looked up and 
down and out, far out, oceanward, and found 
nothing to reward her search. 

Catching up from a wooden cradle a sleeping 
baby, she covered it with a shawl and ran across 
to the little house where Daisy Downs was eating 
her supper. 

““Isn’t it time, Mrs. Downs, they ought to be 
coming in 7” she questioned, not regarding Daisy, 
who moved her chair out a little from the wing 
of the table, the better to display her fine dress. 

‘Yes, it 7s,” returned Mrs. Downs, ‘*‘ but when 
you have been a fisherman’s wife as many years 
as I have you will learn to wait.” 

*T can’t wait! I must know where he is. I 
must !” cried the little soul, depositing her baby, 
scarcely three months old, on her lap and wring- 
ing ber hands over it in a helpless way. 

‘** Now | wouldn't cry, if I was you,” said Daisy. 
‘*All the folks around here always come in safe, 
and the wind don’t blow very hard to-night.” 

Mrs. Downs had been looking through the spy- 
glass, but had found nothing in sight that could 
mean the fishing boat. She felt uneasy always 
on the first day the boats went out after spring 
repairs, and her husband had promised not to go 
very far on the trial-trip with the new mast. 

‘* Don’t worry, Mrs. Rose !” she said simply, re- 
turning from the door and depositing the glass in 
its place. 

““It’s easy for you to say ‘don’t worry,’ but I 
ean’t help it,” said Mrs. Rose, catching up the 
baby and rushing out as though she meant to 
start directly on a trip into the sea. 

‘*She’s silly,” said Daisy. 

‘*Poor thing! I dare say I used to act just so 





when Dave was a baby,” remarked Mrs. Downs. 
** Folks have to get used to waiting thut live by the 
ocean, and she wasn’t brought up to it.” 

‘* Which way did father go?” questioned Daisy, 
as she heard an owinous roar coming in with the 
breakers. 

“To the eastward. About nine o’clock I saw 
the boats out, avd then after that I was working 
to get the carpet down before you came, and when 
I looked again there wasn’t one in sight.” 

Mrs. Rose with her baby went the round of the 
four brown houses, and just as it was growing 
dark returned to the Downs’s cabin. 

The night grew darker and darker. The wind 
came heavier out of the southwest, and the 
breakers dashed mightily on the sands, and not a 
fishing-boat had entered the little harbor between 
the village and the ocean. 

Midnight came. There were lights in every one 
of the cottages and in every cottage-winudow that 
faced the ocean, but no news from the men in the 
fishing boats. 

Up stairs in her own room, thrown across her 
bed, lay Daisy Downs’s new dress and hat and 
parasol. 

Down on the sands with her mother, watching 
for father and Dave and Samuel, Daisy waited. 
Overhead the stars shone at midnight, but the 
ocean was throwing in on the shore great black 
uplifts of waves that made one shrink and tremble. 

**Ob, mother!” cried Daisy, out of the roar and 
the tumult. 

The cry of distress reached her mother. She 
clasped her child’s hand and held it. 

‘‘[’m so sorry I felt ashamed of father and ny 
home to-day,” said poor Daisy. ‘‘ Oh, if he comes 
back again I will never, never wish again that I 
wasn’t a fisherman’s daughter. I don’t care an- 
other thing for my new clothes. I'll give them all 
if he'll only come, and I'll be so glad and happy 
to see the boys once more. They’re a great deal 
nicer for my brothers than the Van Loons would 
be.” 

Mrs. Downs put her arm around Daisy and held 
her close and said: ‘‘I am thankful that this 
night has given me back my own little daughter 
again. Do you know, Daisy, that I was a great 
deal more ashamed of my child than she was of 
her own parents and home? God never makes 
mistakes. He puts us just where we belong, and 
you belong nowhere else in the whole world ex- 
cept in that little house up yonder where the 
lights burn. Let us go up and see if there is any 
news from the harbor.” 

They went up; but the brown house told them 
no secret from the ocean. 

At break of day the four households (from every 

one of which the husband and father had gone 
either in the ‘‘ Daisy” or its attendant boats) 
stood a silent, watching group on the silver sands, 
and saw the boats come safely in. 
Father will be hungry!” cried Daisy Downs 
when she had seen with her own eyes that the 
** Daisy” was safe and sound. ‘‘ Let’s hurry home 
now and get breakfast.” 

Up from the harbor hurried the captain and 
his boys toward the little brown house. 

‘** Well, wife, here I am,” he said as soon as he 
could speak. ‘‘I was awful sorry to make you 
anxious, but what with the loads of fish and the 
new mast. I was afraid to venture so far in the 
wind. Daisy, girl!” and his strong, brown hands 
patted the warm cheeks of his daughter, while 
her arms clasped his neck, *‘ I am glad to see that 
New York hasn’t stolen my daughter from me. I 
was half afraid when you came back you wouldn’t 
care so much for things around here.” 

*““Oh, father!” said Daisy, ‘“‘there is only one 
home and one father and mother in all the world 
for Daisy Downs, and that is right here; only I 
should never have found it out if it hadn't been 
for last night.” 





THE PATCH-WORK PARTY. 
W ELL! suppose we do. I like it myself quite 
as well as indoors, and all the boys can help 
wheel out the arm-chair to the piazza. What did you 
say, Herbert? Strawberries? Oh, we’ll wind up with 
strawberries, which will be much better than mixing 
them with our patches. By the way, our first patch 
to-day is about them; it is a letter from the North- 
west which says: “The valley around the creek is one 
immense strawberry-bed in flower, and I hope the 
children will be here in time to pick the ripe berries.”’ 
Now when your mamma went to school this place 
was not marked in her atlas except as ‘The Great 
American Desert ;’’ and everyone thought it like the 
African Desert where nothing could grow. It really 
is one mass of wild flowers in the spring, and this 
year for the first time one part of it has been planted 
with corn and useful things; and instead of being a 





place for explorers only, it is quite practicable to take 
little children there. Oh George! if you accept your 
grandpapa’sinvitation we'll expect wonderful patches 
from you about your travels. 

You don’t like to write? Nor you? Jtst try it 
once when you have something you really want to 
say, and send it immediately without reading it over; 
when you find what pleasure it gives all us stay- 
at-homes the trouble will be to supply you all with 
postage stamps and envelopes addressed to, 

** Patchwork,” 
27 Park Place, New York. 


May I give you a patch ? 

Certainly, my dear. 

It isn’t much. It is only about some big straw 
berries | saw the other day. I was out riding with 
papa, and we stopped at Mr.—Mr.—the great straw- 
berry man, you know; and he writes stories too. 

Mr. Roe? 

Yes, Mr. Roe. And all under his porch was full of 
the boxes of strawberries he was sending to New 
York; and they were all on the grass outside. He 
was sending off thirty bushels. 

Quarts you mean, my dear. 

No, bushels. Wasn’t it bushels, Aleck? And he 
sent off twenty-five bushels the day before. And, oh, 
they were such big ones! Papa sent into the house 
for a cup, a tea-cup; and they brought him one of 
those great open-mouthed ones, such as we have, you 
know. And it would not hold but six strawberries. 

Mr. Roe picked the biggést, I suppose. 

Ne, he didn’t. He began to, and papa told him not 
to. He took them just as they came. And he had 
one strawberry that was so big that it would only 
just go down into a coffee-cup without squeezing. 

Oh! Elsie! 

She means one of those cups such as your father 
drinks his coffee out of after dinner? 

No, | don’t. It was a big one. At least nota very 
big one; but just an ordinary size. And he had a 
bunch of little wild strawberries there. And they 
looked such little wee bits of things compared with 
these big ‘‘ monarchs,”’ as he called them. 

Well, that’s a pretty big strawberry story. 

But it’s true, every word of it. 

We don't doubt it, my dear. 

But did you ever think, Klsie, what made the dif 
ference between the big ones and the little ones? The 
big ones were cultivated. They had been to school 
and studied hard. It’s the same difference between 
one of those Indians that camped in the woods last 
winter and your minister. What kind of a straw 
berry are you going to be? a wild berry or a “mon 
arch’’? 





Puzzles. 


A POETICAL ENIGMA. 
68 letters 

1, 3, 13, 26, 63, 33,5, 31. The author of my whole. 

17, 35, 10,8. The poem of which it forms a part. 

37, 2, 22, 16, 64, 23, 21, 28, 66, 20, 6, 23,19, 61, 2B. A knight o 
Arthur’s court. 

63, 31, 39. 46,11. The father of his bride. 

3, 49, 63, 54, 35. One who truly repented and was made of the 
“Table Round.” 

51, 14, 27, 68, 53, 13, 22, 25, 26, 36, 38, 20, 47, 4, 67, 30,44, 7. The 
song that Enid sang. 

27, 58, 15, 50, 61, 68, 52, 53, 54, 9, 14, 6, 40, 1, 34, 61, 49, 58, 20, 59, 26, 
17, 40, 68, 36, 30, 44, 55, 57. Geraint’s command concerning 
Enid’s dress. 

42, 41, 56, 12, 18, 35, 46, 68, 51, 60, 66, 2, 32, 24, 63, 45, 34. 63, 4, 65, 37, 
67, 66, 60, 48, 8, 17, 36. 23, 54, 58, 55, 25, 7, 11, 43, 67, 23, 12, 18, 16, 
17, 10, 6, 50, 61. What Geraint said when he threw the 
purse of gold to the squire. 

My whole was spoken by King Arthur. AGNES LEE. 

A BIBLE QUESTION. 
Where in the Bible do we find mention of a contribution- 
box similar to our missionary-boxes with a hole in the top? 
QUERY. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 

. Syncopate something formed in the water and leave a 

combustible substance. 

. Syncopate a sand-bank and leave a tree of the willow kind. 

. Syncopate to long for and leave a den. 

. Syncopate a loud noise and leave money. ALEX. 

A HtippEen DIAMOND. 
With the letters or words hidden in the following ques- 
tions form a complete diamond. 
Can cats catch caterpillars? 
Did you hear the cuckoo’s note? 
Have you seen the crow down in the cornfield ? 
Are there blackbirds in that wood beyond the mill? 
Do darling ducks dive? MINNIE L. 8, 


™ cor 


A WorD SQUARE. 
Injury. 
Chillimessa 
Rougt. 
Gentile’ ELLA. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNK 13 
Towns and Cities :—1. Belfast. 2. Portamouth. 3%. Pittsburgh. 
4. Peekskill. 5. Dayton. 
Anagram Poetry. 
Before the stars are in the sky, 
The daisy goes vo rest, 
And folds its little shining leaves 
Upon its golden breast. 
A Charade.—Pioneer (Pie, on, ear). 
A Hidden Diamond. s 
DAB 
S ALA D 
BA G 
D 
A Drop Vowel Puzzle 
Learn to be wise, and practise how to thrive, 
That would | have you ado; and not to spend 
Your coin on every bunale that you fancy, 
Or every foolish brain that humors you. 
BEN JONSON. 
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the plate of the good ‘“ house mother,” | h Th d | | d Pp k 
arm and ‘fe ar den. who carefully carves the great ple e€ ousan sian ark. 
¢ ‘ into as many bits as there are mouths at! Tourists have tasked their rhetoric to eulogize 
-_— - — the table, and lets the rose circulate | the Thousand Isiands, in the st. Lawrence River, 
from hand to hand, between New York and Canada. On the upper 


NOTES. 
CABBAGE PLANTS— 
FRUITS—ROGUE- 


RURAL 
MULCHING—SETTING 
HOEING TIME—FIRST 
ROBINS. 
By Wo». 
—THERE will be seen the 
good mulch, or the covering of the 
around plants and trees. The materials 
are easy to get at this time of the year. 
The clippings of the lawn, the tall grass 


Hoyt CoLEMAN. 
benefit of a 
soil 


in the corners and by the fences, weeds 
from the garden—any refuse thac is not 


unpleasant to the eye—can be gathered 
and put about the tree and shrubs, and 
along the rows of strawberries and other 
small fruits. Raspberries, currants, &c., 
are much benefited by this treatment. 
If put on after a heavy rain, or water- 


ing, it will keep the surface of the 
ground cool and moist a long time, and 
subsequent waterings can be made 
through it without the risk of baking 


the ground by exposure to sun-heat. 
Whatever weeds come up through the 
mulch are easily pulled, as they are but 
slightly rooted. Even stoaes and pieces 
of boards may be used if nothing else 
can be had. 

—The setting of and other 
plants is a simple matter, but we have 
known persons to fuss and fiddle over a 
few plants for a long time, and then not 
have them half planted. We used to 
know an old fellow in New Jersey who 


cabbage 


set his cabbage with a ‘dab and a 
punch,” and they were well set too. 
But to do it nicely and not hurt your 


fingers will require the ‘** four motions.” 
That is, first, a plunge of the trowel to 
open the ground; second, inserting the 
plant; third, another plunge of the 
trowel near the roots of the plant, bear- 
ing upward and against the roots; and, 
fourth, a sweep over the surface to level 
the earth and fill the hole. The second 
motion holds the secret of success—the 
plant must be fightiy fastened m the 
earth. The test of good setting is to pull 
at the edge of a leaf. If well set, the 
piece will break off; if not, the whole 
plant will come up. 

—After seed-time comes weed-time. 
Last month everybody putting 
something into the ground; this month 
everybody is taking something out. All 
over the land the war against 
the weeds. Inthe words of Dr. Watts: 

“How doth the little busy hoe 
Improve each shining hour. 
In cutting out the weeds and grass 
Around each opening flower.” 


was 


goes on 


We have improved on the hoe sinee Dr. 
Watts’s time, and we have improved in 
methods of cultivation. Instead of cut- 
ting out the weeds we stir the soil with 
a sharp-toothed steel rake before they 
start, or just as they show their heads. 
At least that is the modern theory as 
laid down in the books and papers, but 
I never saw a man yet that had such 
pertect command of his time and work 
as to be able always to cultivate just at 
the right moment. The weeds will get 
ahead, and we must fall back on the old 
hoe. One of the most useful forms of 
the hoe is a double-bladed one, pointed 
on one side, and three inches wide on the 
other. This works nicely in narrow 
rows, and is a capital help in planting 
to open and cover the drills. But the 
tool we have the most affection for is the 
Hexamer hoe, which isn’t a hoe at all. 
It has six sharp steel tines made in pairs 
and bolted together. The genuine Hexa- 
mer is one of the best made tools ever 
put on the market. We paid 32.50 for 
one when they first came out, ten years 
ago, and it is as good ever, barring an 
inch Jor two of wear on the tines. We 
have not seen it for sale the last few 
years. There are tine hoes of various 
patterns, but they are not Hexamers. 
With this hoe the ground can be worked 
finely and deeply, in some cases dispens- 
ing with both spade and rake; grass and 
weeds can be torn up by the roots, or 
the lightest stirring of the surface be 
given. 

—Is there a prouder moment for the 
ruralist than when he first discovers a 
big ripe strawberry among his rows of 
new varieties? There is at least a like 
one when his newest rosebush unfolds 
ite first blushing bud. It will be strange 
if these royal visitors do not grace the 
breakfast or dinner-table, appearing by 





to be ~ agg 
sniffed by appreciative little noses 
There will be many berries to follow, 
and many roses, but none so sweet and 
none so fragrant as those first ones. 
“Our sentiments exactly,’ chorused | 
a group of ypc from an evergreen | 
bough as we read over aloud the fore- 
coing scceaeiaiie Yes, you little ras- 
cals, we know it to our cost! If one is| 
very proud of his first big specimen 
berries, he is a good deal madder when 
he finds their reddest sides pecked out. 
It doesn’t matter so much ina big straw- ! 
berry field whether a few berries are 
taken by birds or not, but when one has 
only a row apiece of choice kinds, it 
We have always favored protect- 
ing the birds, and have never allowed 
one to be frightened or hurt, but we 
begin to think an exception must be 


does. 


made of the robin. He's a big, coarse, 
homely thing, anyway; always bully- 


ing the smaller birds, and acting as 
though he owned all out-doorsin general 
and fruits in particular. We 
have issued orders to the small boy to 
pop at the robin with his pistol ad 
libitum, and the small boy is nearly 
frantic with delight, which is not less- 
ened by the fact that he never hits more 
than a tail-feather. 


MOORE’S HOTEL, 
TRENTON FALLS, N. Y. 


This first-class hotel will open June 1. And is lo- 
cated in the neighborhood of these, the handsomest 
fulisin America,and the finest in the world. Those 
subject to the hay fever will surely escape it mete. 


QUISSETT HARBOR HOUSE, 


CAPE COD, 


Near Martha's Vineyard and Cutty Hunk, and 
two miles from Wood's Hole. Guests leave New 
York at 5 Pp. M., ticket to Falmouth via Fall River, 
and breakfast at Quissett at 8 A.M. uissett is 
the finest yacht harbor on the coast. he air is 
the perpetual tonie of the sea. The grounds are 
umple and comprise S) odd acres. The house has 
large parlors, eool verandas, and is comfortable. 
The bathing, sailing and fishing are nowhere ex- 
celled. Terms, #2 per day; per week, $10. Address 
C. A. WHITBECK, Praprietor, 
Falmouth, Mase, 
Reference to Mr. D. W. Lewis, 8 Broad street 
New York 


choice 








end of Wellesley Island, between Clayton and 


| Alexandria Bay on the American shore, and near 


Gananoque tn Canada, is The Thousand Island 
Park, The largest and most salubrious of al! the 


| grounds devoted to Camp Meetings, with restau- 


rants, cottages, tents,and all the appurtenances. 

July 18-29.-A Camp Meeting, under charge of 
Rev. Dr. E. O. Haven, Chancellor of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

August 1-4.—International Temperance 
Camp Meeting. under charge of Prof. George 
E. Foster, of New Brunswick, Canada. The best 
temperance speakers of the two nations will be 
there. 

August 10-16.—An Esthetic and Scientific 
Conference, Eminent professors from Canada 
and the United States. 

August 20-3).—The Sunday-School Parlia- 
ment. under Rev. W. F. Crafts. The ablest and 
best known Sunday-sechoo] workers will be there. 
Board cheap. Accommodations excellent all sum- 
mer. Send Postal Card to REV. J. F. DAYAN, Sec’y 
&e., Watertown, N. Y., asking for Circular & 


WAVERLY HOTEL, 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 








This elegant hotel has recently been enlarged 
and repovated ail through. It is delightfully lo- 
cated upon Broadway, midway between Congress 
and Empire Springs. It is just outside of the 
crowd and bustle of business. and 1s four stories 
high with upper and lower piazzas extending en- 
tirely around the house. There are seven hun- 
dred feet of piazzax The WAVERLY Howse will 
be kept strictly First Class in every respect. Every 
attention will be paid to guests to muke them feel 
at home. Trusty porters and conveyances will be 
in attendance upon the arrival of al! trains to con- 
vey passengers to and from the hotel. 

There is a good stable attached to the hotel for 
those who wish to bring their own liveries 

Your petromage. and that of your friends, is re- 
spectrully sulicitea. 


W. J. RIGGS, Proprictor. 


‘SARATOGA VICHY WATER 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, 
AND AIDS DIGESTLON, 
Sold on draught by Druggists, and sent in bottles 
direct from the spring. Does not act as a cathar- 
tic. Address for circular, 


SAMUEL MUNN, Pres’t, 


122 PEARL . ST., "NE w VORK. 





v5 CENTS and 3 cent stamp for 8 3 heautafo 
e) Chromo Cards, or 50 Seroll, or 50 White and 





eT) Samples, with name. By Return Mail. Thou 
Sands say: tye at their beauty.’ 
w, Cc. ANNLUN, Box 279. Boston, Mores 








2 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with ngme, Ww cts., 
post-paid. L. JONES & Co., Nassau. N. Y. 





BRO OK i YN 


AD VERTISEME} NTS 





WIGS. 


TOUPEES. 


WIGS. 


W. R. CAMERON’S OLD STAND. 


327 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Saratoga Waves, invisible and inimitable. Those w 
very large Stock of Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs, 
Switches, every colour and shade. We select and 
the very Luwest Prices. 


WvO appreciace superior work should examine our 
Halt Wigs, Toupees. Long Hair Braids or 
Import our own Govuds frum Vuris, and can sell at 


Country orders punctually attended to, 





something New 


WASHABLE PAPERS, can be washed with 
soap and water, Is superior to painted walis. Call 
und examine for yourself. Also the largest us- 
sortment uf fine Mica, Damask, Satin, and ordi- 


WALL PAPER 


and FRESCO BORDERS in the city, comprising 

all the Eastlake Designs. Also a large Stock of 

Windew shades and Fixtures, Tassels, 

Picture Cord, Etc., at the Lowest Prices. 
The Washable Papers are FOR SALE ONLY by 

GHORGE EFLEFORD, 

Tlouse, Sign and Fresco Painter and Paper Hanger. 
506 Fulton Street, 506 

Between Bond st. and Hanover Place, Brooklyn, 

THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


257 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, 


General Assortment of 


BOOTS & SHOES. 
Headquarters for E. C. BURT'S 


FINE SHOES. 


Orders solicited from the Country. Goods sent by 
mali on receipt of price. 
t2” Price List furnished on application. 


MANACED BY LADIES. 
Brooklyn Employment Bureau, 
29 Copcocd Street, between Fulton and 

Vashington Sireets, Brooklyn. 
vamity help of all kinds. We do not promise 
perfection, but try to select good women for do- 
tmestic service without regard to nationality or 
religion. N.B.—Wet Nurses supplied. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgweoed and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and No, 146 tate Street, Chicage, 














HARDING & CO., 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


FINE 


BOOTS & SHOES 


317 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

The largest and finest assortment in the city of 
LADIES’ FRENCH SLIPPERS 
(Sanda!s, Box-toes, and Plain,) 
NEWPORT TIES AND SARATOGA BUTTON. 
Also, a large assortment of 
EASY HOUSE SLIPPERS. 


Highest class Centennial Medal! and Diploma 
awarded the Patent Seamless Button Boot, 
our Specialty, fuli lines of which we have always 
on hand. 

GENTS’ AND BOYS’ 
Fine Gaiters and Low Shoes, 


f A large assortment. 
HARDING & CO., 
ait | FU 'LTON § STREET, _BROOKL YN. 
ESTABLISHED 1839, 


Stewart & Co. 


174 FULTON St., BROOKLYN, 


Offer one of the LARGEST assortments of 


CARPETINCS 
EVER EXHIBITED. 
MOQU — x to $3.50 per Yard. 
VELV ETS $2.5 1. 
DY BauseRTS, $1.50 to #2 per Yard 
RUSSELS, #1 to $1.25 per Yard. 


} INGKAINS, oe to $1 per Yard. 


Also, a Large Assortment of UPHOLSTERY 
GUODS. com rising Lace Curtains, Cornices, 
Lambrequins, Mattresses, and every article known 
to the trade; all at che Lowest tiates possible. 


STEWART & CO. 


SIDE PLAITINC. 
BOX PLAITINC. 


Done while you wait. Low Prices. Prompt At- 


tention. 
WM. KRINES. 340 Fulton Street, and 


163 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn. 











How TO LIVE IN FLORIDA, 
HOW TO GO, COST OF TRIP, COST TO skEr- 
TLE, what to cultivate, how to cultivate it, e.c., 
ete.. all told in each number of Flerida New 
Yorker, published at 21 Park Row, New York 
City. Single copy, 10c.; one year, $1.00. 40 Acres 
Orange Land for $50. On line of “a © country 
he althy, thickly settled. Address J. B. OLIVEK, 
Gen'l Agent, Box 5520, New York. 


ye ROBINSON'S 
Kom & Tune Books 
GS FOR THE SANCTUA 


NGS Fe AND corer 


ef _+ fi. 
if Se TIAL SONGS 
Mn LOR Pome » SPI RUTUAR Fc. 


en ™ QUPEL SONGS ©" 


THE SOCIAL MEETING & FAMILY: 
a 2 dages. 


woh, 5, BARNES irs & COMPANY 2 


NewYork, Chicago & New Orleans, 
Now Ready! For Sunday Schools. 


SONGS oF GRATITUDE 


By James II. Fillmore. 
Ie contains 160 pages of almost entirely new music for 
Sunday schools; neatly bound, and printed in com- 
dined notation. Send fora sample copy. Price 35 cts 
$3.60 per dozen by express; $4.00 per doz. by mail. 
FILLMORE BROS., Publishers,@ 
Specimen pages free. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


IMPROVED CABINET ORGAN. 


Excelling what has previously been accomplished in 
POWER, PURITY, and DELICACY OF TONES. 


The Liszt Cabinet Organ 


(Style No. O1l).—FIVE OCTAVE; SEVEN SETS OF 
REEDS OF TWO AND A HALF OCTAVES EACH, ANI 
ONE SET OF ONE OCTAVE; FIFTEEN STOPS; NEW 
SCALE QF REED-BOARD, REEDS AND ACTIONS, 
WITH VENTRILILO CHEST AND OTHER IMPROVE- 
MENTS, PATENTED 1876-7. 

BASE.—CONTRA BASSO, 16 ft.; ENGLISH HORN, 
3ft.; VIOLA, 4fr.; VIOLA DOLE, 4 ft.; SUB-BASE, 
16 ft. TREBLU—CORNO, 16 ft.; MELODIA, 8 ft.; 
PICCOLO, 4 ft.; SERAPHONE, 8 ft.; Vorx CELESTE, 
8ft. THROUGHOUT.—FULL ORGAN, (knee stop), 
Vox HUMANA, OCTAVE COUPLER, (coupling up), 
KNEE SWELL, I. FORTE, Il. FORTE. 

The MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN Co. have the 
pleasure of announcing that specimens of this tine 
organ (fac similes in their musical part ef one 
furnished Dr. Franz Liszt), are now ready, and 
may be seen at their warerooms and principal 
agencies. The origin of this improved organ and 
of its name, is as follows: 

Having occasion to make an organ expressly for 
the very celebrated Dr. Franz Liszt, in which full 
sonorous power was especially desired, as well as 
such delicacy and purity of tone as could afford 
satisfaction to so critical a judgment as that of 
the great maestro, we took the opportunity to 
carry out and introduce improvements which had 
been first presented in our organs at the U. 8. Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, with others which had been 
long in progress. The result was more than satis 
factory to ourselves; the improvement greater 
than we had ventured to expect. In our own 
warerooms in Boston and New York, the new in- 
strument was seen and tested by a number of the 
best musicians in the country. who pronounced it 
a material advance upon all that had before been 
accomplished. Inthe rooms of the Agent for the 
sale of our organs in Hanover, Germany, it was 
also grentiy admired. The Hanover Courier de- 
ec’ red it to be “at the very height of development 
of instruments of the class,” evincing “ extraordi- 
nary progress.”” After its receipt and trial, Dr. 
Franz Liszt wrote to the Agent: “* The beautiful 
organ of the Mason & Hamlin Organ Company, of 
Boston, receives no less praise here than in Han- 
over. It fully justifies the remarkable, well- 
founded and wide-spread renown of these superb 
instruments.” It was immediately put in use in 
his orchestra. 

We are confirmed in our judgment, then, that 
the tones of this new organ are the finest that have 
ever been produced from reeds, not because of mere 
oddity of effect, but from their true diapason-like 
quality and fullness, and from their excellent 
power and pervading and sustaining effect; and 
that. as a whole, it is,in proportion to its size and 
extent, much in advance of anything we have before 
been able to produce 

Circulars with full particulars, also catalogues 
illustrating und describing all the styles of the 
celebrated MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS, 
which have taken highest honors at all the 
World’s Exhibitions of recent years, and are the 
only American Organs which have ever taken 
highest award at any such, sent free. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
154 Tremont St., Boston ; 25 Union Square, 
———- 
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Che Calendar. 


MONDAY, JUNE 18. 

The Turkish Chamber of Deputies has re- 
duced the financial estimates, Charies 
Bradlaugh and Mrs, Besant are on trial in 
London for publishing an immoral book.— 
The Duke Decazes declares that the foreign 
policy of France will be pacific.——Letters by 
Postmaster General Key and Public Printer 
Defrees published, reiterating the civil serv- 
ice views of the President..——Southern gen- 
tlemen who have taiked with President Hayes 
believe that he will appoint many conserva- 
tives to office in the South.— A fight report- 
ed between the troops and Oregon Indians. 
Gov. Wade Hampton visits Ocean Grove. 














TUESDAY, JUNE 19. 

In Armenia, Mukhtar Pasha’s forces have 
retreated still further before the Russians. 
The Czar is to issue a manifesto prior to the 
invasion of Bulgaria. —Spanish prospects in 
Cuba have not improved.—The French 
Chamber of Deputies has censured the 
Ministry by a vote of 363 against 153.——Em- 
peror William taiks gloomily to his Minister 
about the European situation.——Ship labor- 
ers’ riot in Montreal.——Secretary Sherman 
deelares in a letter to the Syndicate that the 
four per cents are payable in gold; the letter 
was written with the approval of the Presi- 
dent and Cabinet.——Nicholas Fish, son of ex- 
Secretary Fish, has been appointed to the 
Swiss Mission.——U. 8. Army-officers have | 
been attached to the American Legations in } 
Kussia and Turkey to observe the operations 
of the war.—tThe Indian outbreak in Idaho 
proves to be serious, and all available troops 
op the Pacific are ordered to Gen. howard. 

—Much indignation was caused among 
Hebrews by the exclusion of Joseph Seligman 
from the Grand Union Hotel at Saratoga.— 
William H. Vanderbilt was re#iected President | 
of the New York Central and Harlem Rail- | 
roads. | 








WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2. 
The Committee of the French Senate reports | 
in favor of dissolution.— Destructive fire in | 


John, N. B. Haif the city destroyed.— 
The silver inflationists are disappointed at the 
position the President and Cabinet are taking. 
——John D. Townsend, in an open letter, 
severely comments on Attorney-General 
Fairchild’s use of the Tweed statement 
The Hebrews are still much excited 
Judge Hilton’s action. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 21. 

In Armenia, the Turks have been defeated 
at Zeidikan.——Mr. Bradiaugh and Mrs. Besant 
convicved.——The French Senate discussing | 
dissolution.—*“ Moily Maguires’’ executed 
in Pennsylvania.—tThirteen deaths are re- 
ported from the St. John fire ; 
perty is estimated at $12,000,000.— An Indian 
uprising reported in the Black Hiils.——The | 
salaries of letter-carriers will be reduced five 
per cent after July 1, from lack of funds.—— 
The Dry Goods Bank in this city will wind up. 
——Attorney-General Fairchild will report to 
the Governor on his action about Tweed. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 22. 
Russia has authorized a new loan for $160,- 


| 


over 


000,000.—The Emperor of Morocco bas re- | 
fused to aid the Turkish Sultan.—Three 
more cardinals bave been created.—The 
French Senate has voted in favor of disso- 
lution.—tThe President will in a few days 
issue an executive order that office-holders 
must keep out of politics or resign.— Miss 


Sweet is retained as pension agent in Illinois. 
—- Fourteen illicit distilleries have been 
broken up in Tennessee the past week.— 
One officer and thirty-three men were killed 
in the engagement with the Idaho Indians. 
—Relief is promptly sent to the St. John 
sufferers from all parts of the country. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY, JUNE 23- 

The Russians have entered the Dobrudija 
and captured Matchin.—The Turkish forces 
have united and are advancing on the Mon- 
tenegrin capital.—The French Republican 
Union bas resolved to support for re-election 
each deputy who joined in the vote of cen- 
sure.——The President has issued an order to 
office-holders, repeating for general applica- 
tion his civil service declarations in regard to 
the New York Custom-house.—An incen- 
diary was arrested at St. John and with diffi- 
culty was saved from lynching. Arms have 
been ordered for Oregon and Idaho.—Efforts 
have been made to draw the peaceful Indians 
of Northern California into war.—Further 
murders by Molly Maguires are reported. 


_ HANOVER 
Fire Insurance Company. 


120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 








CN GIN Se vcnlevectcesdcvociad $500,000 00 
Re-Insurance Fund... 525,127 30 
Outstanding Liabilities......... 108,362 15 
en ee ee a ee - 509,393 14 

Total Assets, Jan. lst, 1877.. $1,642,882 59 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 








i, REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


| W.L. Conklin & Son, 


HAVE REMOVED THEIR BUSINESS OF 


MEN’S & BOYS’ CLOTHING 


From No. 18 Fourth Ave,,to No.64 NA 


ASSAU ST., N.Y. 


Their Stock of BOYS’ CLOTHING they will sel! for 75 per cent of cost for the purpose of closing that 
DEPARTMENT. 


Particular 


Imported and Domestic 


ALWAYS ON 


attention paid to Custom Work. 


A Full both 


Cloths and Cassimeres 


HAND 


Assortment of 


c=” A Call trom old and new triends is respectfully solicited, 





mow 


Human Hair Goods, 


SUCH AS 
Switches. Braids, Chatelaines, Curls, Frizzes, Waves, Wigs, etc., 
OF 


HH. JULIAN, 


Importer and Manufacturer of HUMAN HAIR, 
301 CANAL STREET, two doors from Broadway, N. Y. 


THE CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE HOUSE. ESTABLISHED 15 YEARS. 


Circular and Price List free. 


SEND FOR IT, stating where you 
Goods sent, C.O.D., free of charge, subject to examination. 


saw this advertisement. 
lf not approved can be returned at my 








THE RUBBER PAINT CO., OF CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


‘MANUFACTURE 


pail BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


As evidence of which the necessity of their establishing the fol/owing 
Branch Factories wil] abundantly testify 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 


506 West St., New York; 83 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Hl, ; 210 South 


Third St,, 
No. 


St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. King & Bro.’s, 
2 North Liberty St., Baltimore, Mid. 


Sample Card and Numerous Testimonials sent FREE on Application. 


Please state paper you saw this in. 





KINGSFORD'S 


OSWEGO CORN STARCH 


IS THE MOST DELICIOUS OF ALL PREPARATIONS FOR 


PUDDINGS, BLANC- 


the Joss in pro-} ana. on account of its greater purity and delicacy, is preferable to Bermuda Arrow Root. 


MANGE, CAKE, Ete., 


&@”~ Inferior and spurious articles are often sold as Corn Starch. a? 


To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, 


see that T. 


KINCSFORD & SON ie on each BOX 


and on each PACKAGE. 





CRAPE, CRAPE, 
MADE WATER PROOF 


y 
Shriver’s Patent Process. 


wid Crape. Veils, Bonnets, Dresses, 

haw!s, Grenadines, Herwani. 

Silks. and other light dress goods, no mat- 

ter how faded or shabby in appearance, re- 

stored to their original lustre, and warrant- 

ed to stand qampe ness Orsea air, without 
affecting either its texture or coior. 

No garment need be taken apart to be 
re-finished, Orders by mail promptly at- 
tended to. Beware of Counterfeits. 

SHRIVER & CO., Domestic Building, cor. 
Broadway and Iéth St., New York. Brook- 
lyn Office: 206 Fulton t. 








STIFFENED 


GOLD WATCH CASES 


In Ladies’, Gentlemen’s 
and Boy’ 8 Sizes. 


Prices Reduced. 


Ma mutacteres solely 
- BROWN & CO., 
Re iden Lane, 


pend Tae Tilustrated 
Circular. 
my sale by the watch 
and jewelry trade gene- 
relly throughout the 
Unite tes and Brit- 
ish Proviness. 


$3 PRINTING PRESS! 


Prints Cards, Envelopes, &c., 
equal to an Degee. Larger sizes 
for large work. Do your own primt- 
ing a advertis and save money. 
Excellent spare hour amusement § 
for old or young. Or it can be 
ee -_— be wgl oy — he 
where nd mp large Catalogue 
KELSEY & CO.. Mfrs., Meriden, Conn. 


Diseases of the Eye, 


400 operations for cataract have been per- 
formed at the E)mira Surgical Institute (an insti- 
tution for the treatment of Eye Diseases), by 
Dr. Up de Graff. Send for The Bistoury,—a med- 
ical journal, giving results in last 50 cases. Ad- 
Thad 8S. Up de Graff, M.D., Elmira, N.Y. 














dress: 





The Ladd Patent | 





WHAT JUDCES SAY! 


FIRST PREMIUMS AWARDED TO 
Eee Y TO Ps PROTECTOR” 
rae NE pis 





CHEAP, SIMPLE, RELIABLE. 
Philadelphia, Franklin Institute, 1874. 
New York American Lustitute, 1875, 1876. 
CENTENNIAL, 1876. 


100,000 FAMILIES 
HAVE USED WITH 
SATISFACTION FOR YEARS. 
COHANSEY GLASS MP’G CO., 
Oor. Third and Arch Streets, PHILADELPHIA 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, 
Mechanical Surgical Appliances. 
REMOVAL. 

me Se. D. HUDSON has nynqvet to 1291 Broad- 
ay, 8.W. cor. 334 St.. New York. Apparatus for 
United Fractures, Paralysis, Cy and = Joint 
senate, ag Foot, ete. at po- 
sitio ternational Exhibition, Philadel. 
bia, i876, and ‘International Society for Relief of 
ounded Soldiers and Sailors, Paris. 











And Miliward’s “ Helix’’ Needles. 
(Ip Patent Wrappers.) Sold Every where. 











Broun Bas 


GREAT TRUTHS OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES 


Recommended by the Foremost Men of the day.~@& 
x Books in One, Illustrated by 173 Engravings, show- 
ing every variety of human character, and every 

ality of the human heart. 

There oughly evangelical and orthodox, but not sectarian ; 
neither dry, sanctimonious nor sensational, but full of 
old-fashi oned honesty and piety. Sound to the core, 
its graphic pictures and reading strike home. 

Being in Quarts form, itis a companion in shape and char- 
acter to the Family Bible, which it reflects & explains. 

Probably no work in our language is so well adapted to 
teach the great vital truths of correct living, 

It is having a great sale. Over 120,000 copies have been 

sold during these hard times. AGENTS WANTED, 
Extra Terms offered. 
aoortss, Bradley, Garretson & Co. 
66 North Fourth 8t., Philadelphia, 
O7 Agents also wanted for a very superior Family Bible, 








DIAMOND 


"1281 ‘BI Idy Paeg 
‘1281 SZ 'YOW PENSSIEY "898i ‘Z) “AON pred 





J. L. COLBY & CO., 


425 AND 427 BROCM 


Patentees & Makers, 
E STHEET, NEW y FORe 


Uae s SIATEO 


L.IE*E; 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 


261, 262, 263 Broadway. 


——>— ORGANIZED 1850 


ASSETS, $4,827,176.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


WILL BE DISCOUNTED AT 7% 


ON PRESENTATION. 
JAMES BUELL, - - PRESIDENT. 


Henry W. Balawin, Sup’t{Middle Department 
Drexel! Building. cor. Wall andBroad Sta. 
WW We will during 


A GREAT OFFER 23 wee Trara’times 


dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand of first-class mee including 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash or Instali- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS’ GRAND UARE and 
UPRIGHT T PLANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOILR ) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 1-3 
do $160 not usedayear. “2° Stop Organs 
$50. 4 Stops $58. 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops $75. 10 
Stops $88. 12 Stops 6100 cash, not used a year, 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL and 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Maitied.A liberal discount(o Teach@s, 
Ministers,Churches,etc. Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. ¥- 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The New York “ Times” says: ** Waters’ Orches- 
trion Chime Organ” is a beautiful little instru- 
ment, simply perfect. The chime of two ans 
one-half octave P velis, and the artistic effects ca 
ale of being produced by the player are singular! y 

















The tone is full, clear,and resonant, and a very 
int mg effect tis Se with the chime of 
bells: Christian Un 

The Waters’ Pianos 2 Fa known amen the 
very best. We are enabled to speak o ese 
instruments with confidence, from personal know! 
edge.—N, Y. Evangelist. 

We can 5 k of the merits of the Waters’ 
Pianos from persona! knowledge, as being of the 
very best quality.—Christian Intelligencer 





7-shot $2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles @ 


Revolvers to #500. Monster lll. Cat. for 3-ct. stamp. 
WESTERN | GUN ( Works, Chicago, 1 


25 Fancy Cards, no two alike. with name, lic. 
postpaid. Nassau Card Uo., Box 0, Nassau, N. Y. 


a ene Card v 








MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c. and stamo 
Agents’ Outfit, 0c. COE & CO., Bristol, Ct 





5 588 VHRISTIAN UNION. 


THE PRINCESS (Lace) PANTER OR TRAIN. 


LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., 
NEW YORK. 
Sole Manufacturers. 


Vout. XV., No. 26. 


CENTENNIAL MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS 


AWARDED TO THE 


Meriden Britannia Co. 


550 Broadway, New York, 





















For sale by all First-class Dry Goods 
and Fancy Goods Stores in the United 
States. 

This Panier is made of a light strong 
Lace Texture, expressly woven in the 
shape of the Panier, and is of itself a most 
elegant undergarment, and just the arti- 
cle for this season of the year and the 
prevailing fashion. 


4 STUART & SHEPARD, 2 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
/ WALTHAM WATCHES. 
| Geo. L. Burr, 
































_ MERCHANT CLOTHIER, aol 
) 140 Fulton Street, New York. | 
: Successor TO Freeman & Burr. rH 
Ments and Boys’ Clothing of every Description Ready-Made and to Order. c R- PLATED WARE 
t= Prices to Suit the Times, <=" | 
pring Overcoats Surrs. Bovy-~ Svirs | 
i 8 s S * $5 to830. Sv ITs, #100 850. .§ 85 to $20 | Extract from Centennial Judges’ Report: 
. PRING VERC OATS, | Su Its. oYs UITs, ‘ 
‘ 0 d b M il GENTLEMEN in any part of the country will please bear in mind that by | ‘Their LARGE VARIETY of Silver-Plated White Metal Hollow Ware 
. rders y all. GEO. L. BURR’S RULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, by which more |. n . 
« Orders by Mail, than 20,000 orders have been filled, they can order their clothing direct |}is of EXCELLENT QUALITY AND FINISH, and of TasTEFUL DESIGNs. 
: 7 a from New York, with the guaranteed certainty of receiving the most Pertect "| Py ; » a a 
7 Orders by Mail. wie attainapie. Their Silver-Plated Forks, Spoons, and Knives are of SUPERIOR 
Re 


RULES ter Self-Measure, Sampies, Price-List, and Book of Fashions Sent Free on application. QUALITY AND EXCELLENT Frntsa. 


| Smowo woTeL, ISA WALKER, 
TAILOR. 


Opened JUNE 15, ~*~ she, following REDUCTION | 
n prices: 
> . > al r 
according to accommodations. 1 66 Fifth A ve., N . ‘ es 
Transient rates $3.00 per day during June and | 


September, ana #3.50 per day for July and August. 
Application for rooms by mail, | 


Their XII PLATING, or extra plating 





on exposed parts, DESERVES COMMENDATION.” 











Extracts from American Institute Report: 








Board per Weel. Pe sees ‘*The Porcelain-Lined, Double-Walled Ice-Pitchers are A 1, and possess 
: ” MF esstaness v.80 ALL the qualities the Company claim.” 


‘* We consider the Goods made by this Company to be by far THE BEST 


— made in this country, and we believe in the World.” 


277 REGENT ST., LONDON. 


N. B.—The only New York establishment con- 
| ducting business in London, 


Woman’s Emancipation 


from the severe toil, vexation and misery of Blue 
Monday wil! never be: effected until Washine has 
been introduced into every household. It is a 
great Cleanser, the best, we honestly believe, ever 
invented or known. It almost entirely does away 
with rubbing, and saves two-thirds of the labor 
pv nas with soap. One of its most valuabie 
features is that it does not shrink woolens. Wool- 
ens washed with it are rendered soft and clean as 
For clean- 





‘ P.O. Box 1549 Saratoga Springs, or 
215 Cumberiand St., Brooklyn. N.Y. | 


D. A. DODGE, Prop’r. 


Harley's Complete Darner, 


An Entirely New and Useful Invention. 
FOR DAREING. FOR EMBROIDERING. | 
GLOVE MENDING. 
pallden... furnished with darning and 
love needles, cotton and rubber band. 
ice 0 cents. In rg polished white 
wood or ebony finish. The demand for this 
article when on exhibition in the Women’s 
Pavilion at the Centennial ex- 
gooded all possibility sf ~~ Sent tor 
: ts, postage Ee — COM- 
® PLETE DARNER CO., 37 Park Row, Room 36. 
. 


$66 a week in a oer Own town. Termsand $5 out- 


First Premiums awarded at all fairs were exhibited, from World’s 
Fair, 1853, to American institute Fairs, 1873, 1874, and 1875, 
inclusive, and at Philadeiphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


ALAC ANS 


THE EST IN THE 





| 
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| when new. without scarcely any labor. 
. fit free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portiana, Me. | ing painted surfaces and woodwork, for scrubbing, 
2 | and all cleaning purposes except toilet use, it has 
- | never been — RL ~~ a = yo PX oe cl 
as itis meritorious. Mrs. Beecher,in the House-| 
: E. D. Bassford, Cooper Inst., N. ae | bold Department of this paper, May 9th, gives the | 
China, Glassware, Crockery, Chamber | result of her experience with the article. She | 
$ and Table W: Cutlery, Sliver W are, | says, in effect, it removed dirt and stains that soap 
% ‘ae Cc | would not, and that it can no more injure clothing atancterured py tne LOBING © BE by the LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO. 
& g Hardware, Cooking than common warm water. Price, 10 cts. per pack- { Worcester, Mass., and Toledo, O. 
en Furniture, Refri gera- }age. Ladies,if you wish to make light work for 
“ n Freezers s, Children’s Car- yourselves or servants, procure this article. Sold | The only organ made in which is successfully com 
‘ riages, an nd everything for the house and by grocers. We will send 20 packages (not less) pre- | bined the following essential qualities of tone: power, 
table. Enclose $c. stamp for complete paid to apy address on receipt of If your depth, brilliancy, and sympathetic delicacy. 
5 Illustrated Catalogue and Price-Listand | grocer does not Beep it, ask him to get it for you. | 
‘Tt save 50 per cent.—Goods carefully } SEA Y«& JORDON. | The most exquisitely beautiful solo effects ever pro- 
i‘ delivered or shipped free.—E. D. BASS- | 31 Plats St.. N. ¥. | duced 
13 FORD, Coorer Inst., New York. THE The ‘only stop-action ever invented that can not be 
disarranged by use. 
a 
. The only organ made with bellows capacity so great 


that it requires but little effort with the feet to supply 
all the air desired. 
The dest made and most elegant cases in market. 
Noshoddy ornaments used—nothing but solid wood. 
Every Organ fully warranted for five years. 


| A NEW IDEA. MIDDLETOWN 


} GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS PLATE COMPANY'S 


GOODS at the 


k lowest prices ever offered. We do business almost | § i EI P| d W 
: : > i All n nf 

ib without expense, and therefore sell at a mere com- | uperior ectro ate are. which wilt be madied protpald cn ein. bikaes 
} mission of profit. We put up packages as stated be- | Salesroom, 13 John Street, New York. 


low, Factories, Middietewn. Conn. 


LORINC & BLAKE ORCAN CO. 
Worcester, Mass., or Toledo, 0. rs 


which are forwarded, free of expense, to any | 
address, upon receipt of price 








$1 00 | 





No. 1. 3 New York Mills Custom-made Shirts, 
4 No. 2. 1 New York Mills Custom-made Shirt, | .. | Areinvited to consuit 7 7 \ 
1 6 Collars, 2 pairs Cuffs, 1 Silk Neck-Tie, ; $8 | with us by letter or | {[F YUUK WAS] PIPES 
:e No. 3, 6 Collars, 2 pairs Cuffs, 1 Silk Neck-Tie. . | { iA pepe pee. Be 
1 Linen Handkerchief, $2 00 | po ek bal, ARE STOPPED 
No. 4. 3 Collars, 1 pair Cuffs, 1 Silk Neck-Tie, $1 00 al cl al Gaelic sed Pie.” ‘ 


Samples and Rules 
for Self-measurement 
by mail, Perfectsat- 
isfaction given or gar- 
ments may be return- 
edinten days unworn 
and money will be re- 

Sunded. 


Gogds are all fine in quality, and prices below whole | 
sale rates. For the reliability of this offer, refer to | 
f the publisher of this paper. & | 
PARTRIDGE & CO., Box 2370 P. 0., New York City. 


Instead of sending for 4 
Piumber, 

Use one of Our 
RUBBER 
Elastic Force Cups. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 
price, 

50 CENTS. 

D. HODGMAN & CO.; 


Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane. N. Y¥. 


Send for description. 


safe 





SELECT THE Best 


tin 9 Saisie 


«= CO. 
Pinest Clothing 





» 


sis) PURE PAINTS 
PREPARED FOR IMMEDIATE USE 


A FAMILY NECESSITY. 


The Best, Safeaty Mops imple, Most Dur- 
n the Market 


THE CELEBRATED 





Merchant ' Tailoring 
HOUSE, 








SOF OREN: S bercsay pnp ol ‘SUMMER KING COOK STOVES, 818 & 820 Chestozt St. DITMAN’S 
PARED PAINTS, we have yet to hear the first | |  PEILADELPELIA. 


For Camp-Meetings and Household: Use. 





Complaint. The reason is apparent. Our paints 








have stood the test of years, . ere all other paints 
have failed in durability. Their covering capacity 


being greater than other paint, presents a practical 


item of economy. Our paints are guaranteed in | 


every particular.—_the consumer assuming no risk 


wh ——- we will re-paint any buildingon ee | 


our paints do not paore ong on allowi 
shoice of B of mene bh B. B. White Lead. or any ot 
paint in o 


Burn kerosene oil without smoke or smell, ata 
cost of onecent perhour. Bake, Reast, Fry, Broil, 
and do every manner of cooking in the most supe- 
rior manner. Heats 4 flat irons in 20 minutes. 
Guaranteed not to smoke, smell, or explode. Circulars 
sent to any address. Discount to the Trade. 

J. HENRY THORPE, Manufacturer, 

No. 138 CHAMBERS 8T., N.Y. 





SEA SALT. 


mMA4ee LANTERNS AND STEREOP- 
4) ICONS. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, N 
sppoese Metropolitan. Stereoscopes and vous 


Graphosco: pee Chromos and Frames, Albums, 
Photograp of Calebrities. Photographic Trans- 
parencies, Convex Glass, Photographic Materials. 





Awarded first premium at Vienna & Philadelphia | 


| 





To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
salt in erdinary water. This solution possesses all 
the health-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
natural sea-water, while it is free from the organic 
—- of the surf. For sale by aruggists gen- 

y 


era . 
Broadway and Barclay St., N. ¥+ 

















